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IM Pointmaster 


For re-pointing all makes of non-metallic 
needles. Gives an accurately-shaped point, 
automatically, in just 30 seconds. Adjust- 
able easy-grip needle holder to take all 
‘‘standard size’’ needles. 4/6 plus tax. 
Special chucks and abrasives available for 
IM Miniatures. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


The New IM Case 


Styled in finest sheet metal for longer 
life and extra protection. Offered in a 
wide range of smart colours and in two 
sizes to hold 25 or 50 records. Fitted 
with piano-type hinged lid, sturdy strap 
handle, twin snap locks. Index card and 
gummed index label for records with 
each case. 35/- (25 records) and 
42/- (50 records) plus tax. 


IM Rak 


Holds 50 records, 10 in. and 12 in. Requires 
little more space than a medium-sized table 
lamp. Every record easy to get at. Records 
firmly held and cushioned between resilient 
divisions, individually numbered. Wide 
choice of colours. New price 25/6 plus tax. 
Optional dustproof plastic cover 7/9 plus tax. 
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IM Long-Playing Needles 


Banish record wear and needle hiss 
completely. Reproduce the entire fre- 
quency range capable of being recorded. 
Suitable for most types of instrument, 
including auto changers. Each needle 
plays, with re-pointing, up to 100 record 
sides. Novel unspillable container 2/- 
per box of 10 needles plus tax. 








IM Miniature Needles 


Specially developed for light-weight 
pick-ups, and offering the same faultless 
reproductive qualities and long-playing 
life as IM Needles. Conveniently packed 
in envelopes containing 10 needles, and 
priced at 2/- per packet plus tax. 





IM Master Set 

Containing one IM Pointmaster, 20 IM 
Needles, spare abrasives and rubber tyre. 
Attractively packed in special presentation 
box. This is the most economical way of 
buying your initial IM equipment and makes 
a practical gift for your music-loving friends. 


FROM MOST RECORD SHOPS. PRODUCTS OF ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 112-116 NEW OXFORDjST., LONDON, W.C.1. TEL. MUSEUM 5944 
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FURTWANGLER 


conducting The London Philharmonic 


Orchestra in a magnificent performance of 





Brahms’s Symphony No. 2 in D Major, 








Decca firs, 


Op. 73 K 1875-9 Auto couplings AK 1875-9 
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INSTRUMENTS 





WIND SOLOISTS OF THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA CONDUCTED BY 


FURTWANGLER 


DB 6707-11 


Auto. Coup. Nos. DB 9226-30 





GABRIELLA GATTI 
“Otello” —Verdi. Act 4, Scene 1. 


Including the Willow Song and Ave 
Maria with NANCY EVANS and the 
Loncon Symphony Orchestra 


DB 6712-3 


JOSE ITURBI 


He made one of the greatest personal 
successes of the London Music Festival 
and is at his most brilliant in this new 
recording of Saint-Saens’ Allegro Ap- 


passionato - - : - DA 1889 


BARBIROLLI 


and the Hallé Orchestra give a splendid 
performance of one of the most vivid of 
symphonies — The Italian of Mendel- 
ssohn. An important addition to their 
notable series of classics on Plum label 


C 3758-60 





MOURA LYMPANY 
and the Philharmonia Orchestra cond. 
by Walter Siisskind, give a sparkling 
performance of the dlightfully gay 
movement — Scherzo— from ‘f Concerto 


Symphonique No. 4.” Litolff C3763 


SARA SCUDERI 

The first “‘ His Master’s Voice”? record by this 
famous Mimi, who recently charmed audiences 
during the Cambridge Theatre Opera Season. 

with the London Symphony Orchestra 
cond. by Alberto Erede. Donde lieta 
usci —‘“*La Bohéme.” Puccini. In 
quelle trine morbide—*Manon Lescaut.”’ 


Puccini - - - - - B9659 





JOAN HAMMOND 


with the Philharmonia Orchestra con. 
ly Lawrance Collingwood. Sola perduta 
abbandonata — “ Manon Lescaut.” 
Puccini. La Mamma morte — “ Andrea 
Chenier.” Giordano - - €3720 





CECIL DAY-LEWIS 
Reading his Poems 
For full details of these records see the 
Review Pages of this issue - C3764-6 


Recorded under the auspices of the 
ritish Council. 








Bach 
SOCIETY 


Volume 8 now ready 


This volume contains the Unaccompa- 
nied Suites No. 4 in E Flat Major 
and No. 5 in C Minor, played by 
PAU CASALS. 





Greatest Artists 





AND RADIO APPARATUS TO 
His MAJ&.TY THE KING 


THER GRAMOPHONE COMPANY 


Finest Recording 
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EDITORIAL 


‘THE celebration of our Silver Jubilee at 

Canuto’s Restaurant on June 16th might 
be called a heart-warming, so many old 
friends did we of THE GRAMOPHONE meet 
and so many old friends of the gramophone 
met one another, and when the celebration 
came to an end and I went away with the 
largest cigar I have seen for some years 
presented ‘to me by Mr. Mittell, I felt as 
never before the magic bond of music. I 
cannot say how much I appreciate the way 
in which all these old friends rallied round, 
andjI take this opportunity of thanking 





The Editor with Sir Louis Sterling 


those whom I did not have a chance to 
thank personally before they left for the 
trou_le they had taken to make our Silver 
Jubilee such a genuine occasion, and those 
who could not be with us except in thought. 
I will only quote one telegram, from H.H. 
The Maharajah of Mysore: ‘‘I send you 
my warmest congratulations and good 
wishes on the happy occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of your excellent Magazine, THE 
GRAMOPHONE. It is my prayerful wish that 
your good self and your band of enthusiastic 
workers may be long spared to give all 
lovers of music your yeoman service and 
guidance.”’ 

For myself the whole affair was a tonic 
because it brought home to me how much 
alive THE GRAMOPHONE still is, thanks to 
the vitality of the gramophone itself. In fact, 
the whole evening was so full of vitality 
that when people spoke with pleasurable 
anticipation of attending a similar party at 
the Golden Jubilee of THE GRAMOPHONE 


I found myself saying almost as a matter of 
course, “‘ Yes, I look forward to seeing you 
there.”’ 


In the last number of THE GRAMOPHONE 
my old frierds Mr. Russell and Mr. Wal- 
ters of the Gramophone Exchange in 
replying to the enquiry whether the aims 
expresscd by myself in the first number of 
THe GRAMOPHONE had been adhered to 
agreed that they had been “‘ adhered to most 
faithfully, perhaps too faithfully, having 
regard to the. vastly changed condition of 
the gramophone 
world in 1948.”’ ‘They 
suggest that, whereas 


recordings was then 


my cruszde, such a 
crusade should now 
be : directed against 
over-production. I am 


to turn myself, it 
would seem, from an 
Amalthea into a Mal- 
thus. ** Let us face it. 
H.M.V., Columbia 
and Decca are issuing, 
month by month, far 
too many records, a |. izh proportion of them 
needless duplicatiors. The shops, as a 
result, have to stock far too many records, 
while the public becomes increasingly 
bewildered.”’ 

The opinion of one of the three original 
advertisers in the first number of THE 
GRAMOPHONE demands attention, particu- 
larly when it is the opinion of a firm which 
has been selling records for so many years, 
but I should be rash indeed if on resuming 
my editorial duties after ‘nearly two years I 
were to commit myself prematurely to 
agreement or disagreement with what the 
Gramophone Exchange contends. My old 
friends must not suspect me of prejudice 


under-production of 


rightly the object of 


when I say that booksellers have for years 
been moaning like doves in immemorial 
elms about the over-production of books, 
and I must admit that for a long time I 
have thought that far too many unnecessary 
books are written and published. I said 
this once to a publisher, ard he replied that 
what authors did not urderstard was that 
books sold books. Would the sales side of 
the recording companies claim that records 
sold records ? I rather suspect they would, 
ard in due course I shall make enquiries. 
No doubt the problem of duplication is an 
urgent one for the retailers, and duplication 
is much in evidence when I look through 
the records issued during the last two years. 

There was a time when duplication made 
me dancing mad, but that was in the days 
when H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone and 
Polydor would issue almost simultaneously, 
let us say, a recording of Brahms’ First 
Symphony when there was no Third or 
‘Fourth. When practically all the great 
musical compositions had been recorded, it 
was obvious that unless duplication was to 
be encouraged the gramophone catalogues 
would suffer from inanition. Yet the lamen- 





with Mr. Alfred Clark 


tations that are heard when older recordings 
are deleted from the catalogues might 
suggest an unreasonable conservatism 
among gramophiles. Let us agree that 
some of the deletions have been dictated by 
the belief of a recording company that the 
new recording they have of the same work 
is better. This is certainly true of recording 
itself, but, obviously, better recording does 
not necessarily mean a better performance. 
In my opinion what remains the best perfor- 
mance ever given for the gramophone of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony was given by 
Nikisch and the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra nearly thirty years ago ; but I can 
picture the faces of an audience to whom [ 
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played those old black H.M.V. discs to-day. 

I agree with Mr. Russell and Mr. Walters 
when they say that it is the “‘ record critic’s 
prime duty to protect the public from the 
vast number of inferior performances being 
hurled at them from all directions,’’ but 
performance on the gramophone may stand 
for two things. Performance may mean the 
interpretation of the conductor or instru- 
mentalist together with the ability of the 
orchestra or the instrumentalist himself to 
express adequately the interpretation, or it 
may mean the actual recording. 

Let me add at this point that the decision 
is still further complicated by the depen- 
dency of the latest recordings upon being 
played on the gramophones for which they 
were made. I commend to the attention of 
readers the technical report in our last 
number on the H.M.V. Electrogram de 
Luxe. ‘‘ We borrowed a copy of a test 
disc . . . made up of a variety of percussion 
instruments, each recorded first with a 
limited range equivalent to pre-war quality 
and then wide-range of modern high 
fidelity standard. To say the difference is 
startling is rather an understatement ; it is 
quite difficult to believe that the instruments 
are the same in each case, and that only the 
recorded range changes. As a comparison 
the same record was playcd on a good 
gramophone of 1937 vintage ard it was 
difficult to hear any difference between 
narrow and wide-range sections, a sure 
proof of the amount lost by the majority of 
reproducers when playing modern discs.”’ 

I have not had the pleasure yet of hearing 
the Electrogram de Luxe but I see that it 
costs with purchase tax just on £400, and 
obviously most of our readers will not be 
able to afford such an instrument. I ask 
myself whether in a year or two it will be 
possible for all the makers of gramophones, 
pick-ups and loud speakers to provide the 
public with adequate means of reproduc- 
tion to take the fullest advantage of the 
improvements in contemporary recording 
at a price within reach of the less wealthy 
gramophile. On the instrument on which 
I have been playing some of the newest 
recordings the merits of such new recording 
are not perceptible. What is more, though 
I must defend myself in advance by insisting 
that this is only a provisional opinion 
representing first impressions, I am tempted 
to say that the newest methods of recording 
are often displeasing. Yet, unless the 
recording companies start now to build up 
a repertory of the newest recordings for the 
improved instruments we may presumably 
expect they will not be able to persuade the 
public that such new instruments are a 
necessity. I assume, under correction, that 
some of the duplication complained of is 
due to keeping up with the advance in 
recording. 

At this point I must refer readers back to 
Mr. Homewood’s article in our last number. 
He asserts positively that “‘ the Electrogram 
discovered new beauties in these older 
records that had hitherto remained dor- 
mant. It was further evident that the 
technique of recording had been far in 
advance of the means of reproduction.”’ 
Certainly I have always firmly held to that 
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belief, but Mr. Howard Sorrell says: “‘ On 
old records, where the range recorded did 
not extend much beyond 6,000 cps. the 
switch can be set on position 6—this gives 
all the music available on the records.’’ 
What I want to know is whether the newer 
instruments, but not the newest, can pro- 
duce all that is on the older records. At 
the present moment I am in the happy 
position for an editor of knowing no more 
than his average reader. 

Among the mass of records which have 
accumulated during my absence is one of 
last month—the H.M.V. plum coloured 
discs of Dobrowen and the Philharmonia 
String Orchestra playing Tchaikowsky’s 
Serenade in C. I put on the waltz of the 
Second Movement and thought it less well 
recoidcd than any of the older versions I 
have. If I play that waltz on an Electro- 
gram am I or am I not going to recognize 
at once that it is much better recorded ? 
I shall have to go on and say that none of 
the newest H.M.V. or Columbia recordings 
I have so far been able to play have pro- 
foundly impressed me merely as record- 
ings. I was far from recapturing the thrill 
of hearing the first scratchless Columbia 
record of long ago or of five years later the 
first electric recordings of H.M.V. No 
doubt I expected too much, but at the 
moment I am disappointed. However, 
let me insist again that this is not a con- 
sidered opinion and that I reserve to myself 
the right of recanting when I have had an 
opportunity of further playing. After,all, 
the interpretation and playing may some- 
times have been at fault in which case the 
better the recording the more it would be 
obvious. This certainly does not apply to 
Chopin’s Second Concerto in F minor 
played by Malcuzynski and the Philhar- 
monia Orchestra under Kletzki, recorded 
on four light-blue Columbia discs. I found 
this a completely enchanting performance. 
We already had a good recording of the F 
Minor Concerto with Rubinstein and the 
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London Symphony Orchestra under Bar- 
birolli, but I liked this very much better. 
Malcuzynski in this performance does not 
treat Chopin as our rationers treat sweets 
to-day. I have grown increasingly impat- 
ient of the way so many modern pianists 
have tried to give Chopin’s music an 
austerity it does not and never can possess. 
This composition of a young man of 19 or 
20 very much in love ought to be able to 
play on the simple emotion of the listener, 
and Malcuzynski does so in just the way I 
want my emotion played upon in Chopin’s 
music. Incidentally these discs did strike 
me as being particularly well recorded and 
a great improvement on the Rubinstein 
recording of this Concerto. Enough said. 
I am not going to be led away into prema- 
ture discussion of the recordings of the last 
two years. 


One of the most gratifying features of 
THE GRAMOPHONE compared with two 
years ago is the quadrupling of the adver- 
tisements concerned with reproduction. It 
reminds me of the good old days of 1923 
when we were all searching for the better 
sound box. For a long time after electric 
recording revolutionized the gramophone 
there is no doubt that there was a kind of 
static feeling. My own inability to deal 
with the complications of electrical repro- 
duction probably represented the majority 
of our readers. The recording companies 
were nervous about this. I was asked never 
to use the word “‘electric’’ in connection 
with the improved recording. Tempora 
mutantur, but we do not all change with 
them. However, our younger readers 
who have only known the gramophone 
since it was almost as a matter of course an 
electrical affair are in a position to compete 
with one another in the quest of the magic 
pick-up or. amplifier as once upon a time 
we used to compete in the quest of the 
magic sound box. 


ComPpTON MACKENZIE. 





Capt. S. T. Binstead (representing H.H. The Maharajah of Mysore) with Nicolas Meditner. 
F¥# in the background. 
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LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


EYER since the advent of electrical recording, 
some twenty years ago, collectors have been 
howling for a complete version of the Brahms 
Deutsches Requiem. Now we finally have it— 
twofold. Victor has just released a set conducted 
by Robert Shaw, with Eleanor Steber (soprano), 
James Pease (baritone), and the Victor Chorale 
and Orchestra. Columbia is rushing a version 
with the Vienna Philharmonic ; the announce- 
ments have been made but the album has not 
been distributed as yet. 

Pending the arrival of the latter, I can report 
that the Shaw interpretation is competent, 
musicianly and painstaking. It may be lacking 
in the ultimate essence of the score, true. Shaw 
is still a young man, and his traditions are not 
exactly saturated with the Viennese and 
Teutonic atmosphere. He is, like the twentieth 
century, brisk and objective. It is, then, all the 
more to his credit that his instinctive musician- 
ship can jump the gap, surround and gather in 
the outlines of so sprawling a score. Shaw, too, 
in this album, has sobriety and good taste. The 
predominating vertical harmony of Brahms 
(even the double fugue is not polyphonic in the 
sense that a Bach fugue is) is more to his liking 
than some of the eighteenth-century choral 
music he previously has attempted, and the 
progress is smooth, with none of the awkward 
ritards he sometimes affects. Miss Steber sings 
the solo part in a lovely voice that might have 
penetrated more into the meaning, and Mr. 
Pease is entirely admirable in his solo contribu- 
tions. 

Several modern works—most of them “‘ safe ”’ 
moderns—are newly available. Strauss’ Ein 
Heldenleben is played by the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony conducted by Fritz Reiner. Reiner, 
incidentally, recently announced that he was 
leaving Pittsburgh, and there are rumours that 
that he will conduct during the coming season 
at the Metropolitan Opera. Known as one of 
the finest baton technicians in the field, Reiner 
does a brilliant piece of work with the blatant 
snorts, grunts, shrieks, leaps and super-climactic 
apotheoses of Heldenleben. More, pleasurable, 
and plausible, Strauss is contained in the 
Rosenkavalier Suite, conducted con amore—too 
much amore, perhaps—by Ormandy and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Ravel’s Rapsodie Espagnole is given a needed 
re-recording by Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony. This should be the definitive set 
for some time to come. Another needed 
re-recording is that of the Ravel Piano Concerto, 
represented on discs only by the old and dated 
Marguerite Long version. Leonard Bernstein 
conducts the Philharmonia Orchestra (of 
London) and also plays the solo part, not in the 
least disturbed by the dichotomy. Usually such 
a procedure suggests a stunt, and sounds like 
one. Bernstein, however, carries it off right 
well, with synchronous attacks and everything. 
Save for some over-percussive runs in the last 
movement, his playing has style and shows 
affection for the idiom. 

Approaching now the really modern-music 
recordings, Stravinsky conducts the Victor 
Orchestra in the first extended version of his 
ballet Baiser de la Fée (on three discs). This is 
the work that was inspired by the Muse of 
Tchaikovsky, and is based ort some lesser-known 
Tchaikovsky songs and piano pieces which 
vaguely whirl through Stravinsky’s cubistic 
patterns like a piece of tissue at the far end of a 
wind tunnel. There also is Milhaud’s First 
Symphony, a first recording, in which the 


composer conducts the Columbia Broadcasting ~ 


Symphony. It is a pleasant work not too long 
(seven sides), somewhat formulistic, hugely 
competent and craftsmanlike. It has point, 
logic, some wit, though no particular strength 
or spontaneity that I can discern. _ 
Schumann’s perennially young piano con- 
certo receives a decisive, exact reading from 
Rudolf Serkin and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
conducted by Ormandy. As is not uncommon 
in Serkin’s playing, one feels an edge of nervous 
tension, but one also notes the strength and 
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command of the playing, the rather reserved 
poetry of the slow movement and the well 
adjusted accompaniment. This is probably the 
best all-around version available. To mention 
briefly some other discs, there are Franck’s 
Redemption (Defauw and the Chicago Sym- 
phony), Britten’s Matinées Musicales (Fiedler 
and the Boston “‘ Pops ’’), an album of Buxte- 
hude organ music excellently played by Carl 
Weinrich (recorded about ten years ago and 
re-released by Musicraft), the Quintet from 
Wagner’s Meistersinger (a Columbia disc 
featuring Janssen, Ralf Garris, Stoska and 
Glaz, all of the Metropolitan Opera), and an 
unusual song by Schubert—Der Hirt auf dem 
Felsen—beautifully sung by Dorothy Maynor, 
with piano accompaniment by George Schick 


and clarinet obbligato by David Oppenheim. 





~ VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN 


(1848-1933) By WILSON LYLE 


The 27th of this month marks the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Pachmann, cele- 
brated pianist of a bygone age and the eccentric 
idol of hysterical women. It is an event of 
importance to gramophiles, for no one can deny 
that the instrument has matured a stage further 
when for the first time in the history of the 
gramophone, we can treasure the electrical 
recordings of a pianist whose birth took place a 
century ago. 

For long Pachmann was without rival as a 
Chopin player. The expositions of other pianists 
were as interesting exceptions to the rule 
created by this specialist. In boyhood I well 
remember how the illustrious Paderewski was 
regarded as the concert pianist par excellence, 
but always Pachmann was the Chopin exponent, 
the expert whose style was unique in an epoch 
of master-performers. 

History will record how diligent was his 
pursuit of the immaculate presentation of his 
beloved composer who was still alive when 
Pachmann was born. It was a free inter- 
pretation, shapely and poetic, light-fingered 
and airy, and stamped with the hallmark of 
genius. This was just how one might well 
imagine Chopin played—particularly when 
extemporising ; nothing forced or distorted, 
just gossamer loveliness. That is the impression 
I receive from the earliest Pachmann acoustic 
recordings in my collection for, alas, I was too 
young to have heard him firsthand at his best. 

Perhaps these old recordings (and what an 
astonishingly large number there are, too !), for 
all their imperfections, provide a truer guide to 
his methods than the later, electrically-recorded 
H.M.V. discs where we find some of the 
peculiarities of the eccentric old gentleman 
projected strongly into his interpretations. 
Beautifully clear pedalling has given way to 
blurred splotches as in the G flat Waltz of Opus 
70, and pathetic rambling as in the one in A flat 
from Opus 64. These penultimate records reflect 
the twilight of a glorious career. 

It is a sorry. but inevitable paradox that his 
best work went on to wax when the industry 
was young and its methods were very imperfect, 
while the later improved recordings caught 
nothing more imperishable in their grooves 
than the senile caricature of a once great artist. 

Stories of his odd behaviour and pronounce- 
ments are legion and were once told with relish 
by a host of unpaid publicity agents, uncon- 
scious though they were of the fact. I have a 
feeling that quite half of the phenomenal and 
ecstatic audiences which Pachmann attracted 
went as much out of curiosity as anything else. 
Usually they were not disappointed. Indeed, 
Hollywood itself would have had difficulty in 


making more of him than he himself was 
capable of achieving. 

With the passage of time, advancing age 
dimmed the subtle beauties of his art but not his 
reputation which had grown to legendary pro- 
portions by the time his death was announced 
from Rome in January, 1933. I well remember 
that Sunday morning when the tidings were 


-announced in the newspapers. In those days of 


copious columns there was scarcely an editor 
without space to record the fact together with a 
long biographical note generously sprinkled 
with a selection of those anecdotes about 
Pachmann which had endeared him to two 
generations. 

His death was the first of a series which has 
led to the total eclipse of a golden age of 
pianists ; one by one the others have followed 
Pachmann—Leopold Godowsky, Emil Sauer, 
Moriz Rosenthal, Harold Samuel, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Josef Lhevinne, Paderewski, 
Rachmaninov, Arthur de Greef and, only 
recently, Frederic Lamond. 

The veteran’ pianist had passed over, and 
with him had faded in importance the ridiculous 
old alpaca coat, the fussing with cushions on 
piano stools, and the declaration that Godowsky 
was the second greatest pianist. The music and 
the quaint voice were left—on records, but gone 
was the personality with all its foibles and 
capriciousness. Posterity may well be puzzled, 
therefore, at the affection in which he was held, 
for an essential part of his musical make-up is 
now missing. They will surely wonder (as I do), 
at the doubtful taste displayed by the publica- 
tion of that last, pathetic record of the Chopin 
Etude in G flat from Opus 10 when age had all 
but done its worst to him artistically. 

The Gramophone world may well, however, 


‘take pride in its past efforts to perpetuate the 


art and genius of Vladimir de Pachmann, 
wherein it can offer a comparatively faithful 
reflection, even though nothing earlier of his 
playing than full maturity is represented. To 
play over these discs is to experience once again 
an old longing—if only the evolution of record- 
ing had taken place fifty years before it did ! 





The Marylebone Gramophone Shop 
36 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1 
Welbeck 4058 
Classical Gramophone Records 
Radio, Radio Gramophones 
and Television 


Some Exclusive Classical Recordings of Historical 
Interest 
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REPORT on the COMPETITION 


and RESULT of the POSTSCRIPT COMPETITION 


The compiler of the two lists of post-war 
recordings which have been submitted to the 
voting of readers and which have produced a 
result of forty recordings which can fairly be 
offered to anyone anxious for reliable advice 
on starting or increasing a library of recorded 
music, is naturally interested in the comments 
upon the later competition contained in the 
three dozen entries for the Postscript prize. On 
the choice of five recordings which might well 
have been included the writers have been sharp 
on to several omissions especially in the later 
months which have rankled in his mind ever 
since he saw his list in print ; and in specific 
comments on the wording and “ lay-out” of 
the competition the writers have only raised 
again the problems which he had to solve for 
himself in the first instance. Many competitors 
seemed to find the operative words “ intrinsi- 
cally valuable and satisfying ’’ additions to the 
Library of Recorded Music a stumbling block 
which they had to scrutinize very carefully 
before proceeding to the ballot box ; but the 
great majority were able to jump to the idea. 

The idea—to express it still vaguely in other 
words—was of a fabulous gramophile who had 
all past recordings up to the end of the war and 
all the money to spend that he could ever need, 
and yet who had his virginal freshness of enthu- 
siasm to secure the best ever for his library still 
untired, still insatiable ; and to invite him to 
choose twenty-five out of the hundred record- 
ings listed as his most urgent ‘‘ musts,’’ whether 
because they were new altogether or were 
better than any previous version by virtue of 
interpretation, performance or recording, or 
because of new or old favourites among record- 
ing artists—or indeed for any other reason that 
weighs with the individual gramophile. 

A prize of Four Guineas is divided between 
G. A. Boston, Three Roods, West Clandon, 
Surrey, and A. W. L. Rangecroft, 121, Peveril 
Road, Sheffield, 11. 


From G. A. Boston, Three Roods, West Clandon 
Surrey : 


‘As a reader of THE GRAMOPHONE from the first 
number and an entrant for all the Competitions 
it has promoted, my own experience and that 
of my acquaintances leads me to think that it 
would be instructive to divide the entries into 
two classes according to the competitors’ ages. 
It seems that the younger group tends to seek 
even greater realism in recording and the most 
successful record is that which enables the proud 
owner to demonstrate the audibility of the 
basset-horn and the snare drum in heavily 
scored passages. This factor no doubt added 
its weight to the well deserved success of the 
Planets in the last Competition. Those who 
have owned a gramophone for twenty years or 
more have mostly given up the struggle to keep 
abreast of the constant succession of Beethoven 
Piano Concertos and Tchaikovsky Symphonies, 
mostly inferior in performance to those issued 
fifteen years ago and little better in recording 
except for those with machines capable of 
sufficient volume to disturb the whole neigh- 
bourhood (why is it easy to reduce the volume 
of a wireless set without causing distortion and 
well nigh impossible to do the same with a 
gramophone ? Do the manufacturer’s share 
Hollywood’s delusion that the average British 
flat is nearly as large as the Albert Hall ?) It 
is no doubt the slight nausea that one exper- 
ences on reading of the forty ninth re-recording 
of a major work that leads many of the mature 


aged group to study the worthy lists ‘‘ back- 
wards,” beginning with the 10-inch plum labels 
and coming last to the symphonies. They will 
thus discover as early as possible such treasure 
as the Nocturne from Faurés’ incidental music 
for ‘“‘ Shylock ”? and may even like me, enter for 
the subsidiary competition for worthy records 
missing from your list. This record is more 
likely to be worn out on my machine than any 
other issued in the period though it is only fair 
to acknowledge that the latest Competition 
includes a higher percentage of first recordings 
than any other. 

But it is perhaps in the case of vocal records 
that the intolerance of increasing experience 
tells most. There are hundreds of fine instru- 
mental records but how few superb vocals! 
The perfect record must have all these charac- 
teristics: a composition of musical value sung 
by a fine voice intelligently used in tune and 
with audible words. The accompaniment must 
be skilful and well balanced, the singer must be 
free from mannerisms and affectations and able 
to sing loudly if required without the distressing 
appearance of great effort so common in Wagner 
recordings and the whole must be well recorded. 
The records that score on all these eleven points 
are to be numbered in single figures rather than 
tens or hundreds but two of the select band have 
escaped the eye of the Competition organiser. 
Erna Berger’s singing of the “‘ Et Incarnatus ”’ 
qualifies in every way and Gerard Souzay’s 
record of Fauré’s “‘ Clair de lune ”’ should be in 
every collection. (So should Maggie Teyte’s 
but her voice has never taken really kindly to 
the wax and her record was received just outside 
the period under discussion).“ Elizabeth 
Schwartzkopf’s record from “ Il penseroso ” 
scores at least eight points but she is not singing 
in her own language which robs the disc of the 
highest honours although I prefer it to any 
vocal record in the Competition list. These four 
records I confidently advance as the most 
important omissions from the Competition and 
to make up the number to the necessary five, I 
suggest that we could well have spared one of 
the two sets of the Grieg Concerto in favour of 
the Schubert Sonata beautifully played by 
Kathleen Long. 


From A. W. L. Rangecroft, 121 Peveril Road, 
Sheffield, 11. 


The difficult task of reducing the list to a 
reasonable size has been carried out so skilfully 
that one is left little choice in the selection of 
five more outstanding pieces. 

The most striking feature of the list in general 
is the enormous range of music covered, and in 
particular the high proportion of modern works. 
Is this a sign that we have progressed in our 
musical education since pre-war days ? There 
seems to be less prejudice to-day against modern 
music than there was, say, ten years ago, at any 
rate among gramophiles, who, to judge from 
the result of the last competition, are much more 
adventurous in the spending of money than are 
the majority of concertgoers. 

The one serious gap in the list is the lack of 
chamber music. Fortunately there are signs 
that this is being remedied, notably by the 
superb Griller Quartet, whose playing has an 
almost miraculous perfection which I have 
never heard equalled, and which is so admirably 
caught by the Decca recording. 

The performance of Moussorgsky’s Pictures 
at an Exhibition by Moiseiwitsch might have 
been included in the list, for the piece in its 
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original form is much more effective than in the 
usual elaborate orchestral arrangements, which 
somehow seem rather commonplace. 

Dvorak’s ““ New World” by Galliera and 
the Philharmonia Orchestra is a worthy succes- 
sor to the fine old Czech Philharmonic recording 
and should be welcomed by the many who have 
not long begun their collections. 

Brahms’ 2nd Piano Concerto by Solomon 
ought certainly to be in the list. The recording 
itself is not perhaps quite the finest, judged by 
the best modern standards, but it has no serious 
faults, is well balanced and easy to play with 
fibres, and the performance is most satisfying. 
Such an interpretation of one of the really great 
piano concertos on plum labels is undoubtedly 
a bargain. 

Beethoven’s Quartet Op. 18, No. 4 by the 
Paganini Quartet ought to be mentioned, as it 
is the only modern version of an Opus 18 
Quartet. Both performance and _ recording 
are satisfactory without being in any way 
sensational. 

Finally, Beecham’s single disc of the Bartered 
Bride Dances. Yet another example of this 
conductor’s remarkable versatility, it exhibits 
to the full his extraordinary feeling for rhythm, 
phrasing and balance, and provides a delightful 
souvenir of one of the most cheerful operas ever 
written. 

We should be grateful to the recording 
companies whose enterprise promises well for 
the future. 

Interpretations on records, much improved 
since the war, are generally superior to concert 
performances. This should improve public 
taste, which is highly desirable, judging by the 
enthusiasm habitually displayed in Sheffield 
for the rough and ready methods of the Hallé, 
and, I believe, of other orchestras elsewhere. 


The following are the chief recordings not 
included in the competition which have been 
suggested in Postscripts as worthy of inclusion : 


H.M.V. C3540.—Evelyn Rothwell with the 
Hallé Orchestra (Barbirolli) : Oboe Concerto 
(Corelli). 
Col. DX1386-7.—-David Wise with Liverpool 
Phil. Orch. (Sargent): The Lark Ascending 
(Vaughan Williams). 
H.M.V. C3610-5.—Solomon with the Phil- 
harmonia Orch. (Dobrowen): Piano Con- 
certo No. 2 in B flat major (Brahms). 
H.M.V. DB6536.—Erna Berger with the 
Philharmonia Orch. (Krips): Et Incarnatus 
Est (Mozart). . 
Decca K1635.—Jeanne Demessieux: Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D minor (Bach). 
H.M.V. (C3573-5.—Czech. Phil. Orch. 
(Kubelik) : Shvonictta (Janacek). 
Decca K1656-62.—Concise Version of Orfeo 
(Gluck). Glyndebourne cast. 
Col. LX1036-7.—Schwartzkopf and Seefried. 
’ Excerpts from Hansel and Gretel (Humper- 
dinck). 
Col. DX1307-8.—Liverpool Phil. Orch. 
(Sargent) : The Young People’s Guide to the 
Orchestra (Britten). 


The prize winners of the February competi- 
tion will be announced in our August issue as 
time must be allowed for claims to be received 
from Overseas’ readers. 
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INDEX AND BINDING FOR 
VOLDME XXV 


The Index for Volume 25 will be ready this 
month. The supply will be limited, and we are 
now accepting orders. The price is 2/6 post 
free. Binding Cases will be ready in Septem- 
ber, price 2/9. All remittances should be sent 
to 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middx. 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


dl. df. Che Maharajah of Mysore’s Musical Foundation 


MEDTNER SECTION 





SOCIETY EDITION 


GOOD deal has been written in these 

pages about the Maharajah of Mysore’s 
Musical Foundation and the first issue of the 
Medtner Society records. 


The introduction of this album is unique and 
should fire the imagination of Music Lovers. It 
is right that a good deal should be written about 
a recording which has been inspired by an ideal. 
Is it not something that causes one to stop and 
think, and to look up? Yes, and to believe in 
humanitarian. principles 


Medtner is not on trial. He is modest. He is 
a genius. His creative art has been neglected. 
That is not a rare thing for one who works in 
seclusion and obscurity, and devotes his life to 
Art, and nourishes perhaps the secret hope that 
one day the windows will open to let the light 
shine in. This has happened to Medtner, and 
in his lifetime, and so we may perhaps catch the 
gleam ourselves, and as Music Lovers rejoice 
with Medtner. From whence cometh _ this 
light ? It is from the East—how appropriate, 


I write about the Medtner recording again for 
I have read the many criticisms by the experts, 
of their enthusiasm, of their caution. It has been 
said by one Reviewer that one must be careful 
when writing of these records, as those who have 
to sell them have praised them very highly. If 
we believe in something, if we feel something, 
and we truly love music, although in the case of 


Concerto No. 2 for Pianoforte 
and Orchestra 
Nicolas Medtner with Philharmonia 
Orchestra, conducted by Dobrowen. 
Arabesque, Op. 7, No. 2 
Solo pianoforte, Medtner 
Fairy Tale in D minor, Op. 51, No. 1 
Solo pianoforte, Medtner 
Fairy Tale in F minor, Op. 26, No. 3 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE" 


myself the word ‘* commercial ’’ can be applied, 
it is our duty and our privilege to tell the great 
music-loving public with enthusiasm about a 
project which is of such importance to ‘Music’s 
cause. The interest I show in Medtner I am 
sure, good Readers, you will be generous enough 
to concede, springs from lofty principles which 
are in keeping with an ideal and not a matter of 
salesmanship. Medtner has something to offer, 
and he-is comparatively unknown. We will not 
close our ears to his message, and we shall judge 
for ourselves. We are-talking of what is literally 
the discovery of a Composer. That is eventful. 
I am convinced of Medtner’s greatness and I have 
now had ample opportunity of enjoying the 
profound and generous message he has given to 


the world. 


The success of the first Medtner album has been 
most encouraging. I have been delighted with 
the enthusiastic letters and the response which I 
have received to the announcements I have been 
so pleased to write in “‘ The Gramophone.”’ 
We may pause here and reflect on the fight that 
Richard Wagner had for recognition. But who 
shall deny his greatness now ? 


Let us then share with Medtner his pleasure that 
the work he has so laboured to create has now been 
permanently recorded by His Master’s. Voice 
through the foresight and ‘under the auspices of 
H.H. The Maharajah of Mysore. FRED SMITH 


Spanish Romance, Op. 52, No. 5 
Tatiana Makushina, Soprano 


Butterfly, Op. 28, No. 3 
’ Tatiana Makushina, Soprano 


To a Dreamer, Op. 31, No. 1 
Oda Slobodskaya, Soprano 


The subscription for the first album is 








—— | plus 2s. 





postage and packing. 





Solo pianoforte, Medtner 


Write for the Booklet Medtner and His Music, by Richard Holt. 


LONDON. 


Price 1s. 6d., postage 2d. 
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MALCUZYNSKI 


Scherzo No. 2 in B Flat Minor— 
Chopin Op. 31 - - - LX 1086 


LILY PONS 
with Orchestra conducted by 
ndre Kostelanetz 
Voices of Spring — J. Strauss 
Op. 410 - - - - - LX 1087 
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SYMPHONY No. 94 
IN G MAJOR 


Tho furpnise 


ORCHESTRA 


SOROCCTES ST Hs y rn Sargent 


Six Parts. 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
ORCHESTRA 
conducted by George Weldon 


Raymond Overture— Thomas 
DX 1493 


OSCAR NATZKE 
with Piano Accompaniment 
Elegy : Oh sweet as springtime of 
yore; Captain Harry Morgan 
DB 2420 





Richard Strauss 
‘*sMETAMORPHOSEN ” 


A study for Twenty-Three Solo Strings 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by 


VON KARAJAN 


Auto Couplings LX 8606-10 & LXS 8611 


LX 1082-4 & LXS 1085. 





LUIGI INFANTINO 
with Orchestra conducted by 
Alberto Erede 
Santa Lucia—Cottrau—{In Italian) 
with Guitar; Ninna Nanna 
Siciliana— Infantino—(In Sicilian) 
LB 71 





COLUMBIA 


THE QUEEN’S HALL LIGHT 
ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Sidney Torch 


Jamaican Rumba— Benjamin arr. 
Richardson; The Boulevardier— 
Curzon- - - - - - DB 2421 


DX 1490-2. 


GRAPHOPHONE CQ. 


JOHN McHUGH 


with Orchestra conducted by 
George Scott-W ood 


Beautiful Dreamer - - ) 
At Dawning- - - - _ 2422 
RUDY VALLEE 


and Male Quartette with : 
Carroll Gibbons and His Orchestra 


The Whiffenpoof Song - | 
Vieni Vieni - - - - j{ DB 2426 


FRANK SINATRA 


But Beautiful - - 


= 
My Cousin Louella- - , Os aces 


GEORGES GUETARY 


with Orchestra conducted by 
Philip Green 


She’s got that look in her eyes; 


Tonight (Perfidia) - - DB 2427 


DOROTHY SQUIRES 
with Orchestra conducted by Billy Reid 


Lonesome Lane - 


a 
Tell mie a story - - - i- 2425 


STEVE CONWAY 
with Orchestra conducted by 
eter Yorke 
After all; Would you believe me 


(from film “* Live and Learn’”’) 
FB 3405 


COLUMBIA .B2ocrdh 


““IMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 


Auto Couplings DX 8313-5 * -* * 


RITA WILLIAMS 


with Orchestra conducted by 
Philip Green 


Time may change (from the 
Leigh Stafford Revue “ Maid to 
Measure”’); I’d give a million 
tomorrows - - - = = FB 3407 


WOODY HERMAN 


and His Orchestra 


In the Blue of Evening ; 
Blue Moon- - - - - DB 2424 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 
and His Hawaiian Serenaders 
Moonlight in Waikiki - 
Tiger Shark - - - - |r — 


VICTOR SILVESTER 

and His Ballroom Orchestra 
I'm looking over a four leaf 
clover; Heartbreaker - FB 3409 


Songs my mother taught me— 
Dvorak; Serenata- - - FB 3410 


LOU PREAGER 


and His Orchestra 


Don’t call it love- - -) 
After All- - - - - —— 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 


AND 





ORCHESTRAL 


Moura wana | (piano), Philharmonia 


Orchestra (Siisskind): Scherzo from 
Concerto Symphonique, No. 4, Op. 102 
(Litolff). H.M.V. C3763 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 
Irene Scharrer’s recording of this Scherzo, 
issued long ago, had great success when 
“‘ discovered ’’ during the war years by Forces 
gramophone clubs and it is, I am told, still in 
demand. The movement was much cut in 
that recording and if my recollection of a glance 
at the score some time ago is accurate, some cuts 
have been made in this new issue. “‘ Ich grolle 
nicht!’? The recording starts with an explosive 
force which I cannot think the composer, a 
noted nineteenth-century pianist and composer, 
intended and at a speed which is surely excessive. 
Miss Lympany’s light-fingered playing, almost 
all in the higher reaches of the treble, is ex- 
tremely skilful and gay and the best section 
(Part 2), of a work which, if it went on a little 
longer, would drive one mad with its tinkling 
exuberance, is well balanced and recordéd. In 
this section the woodwind have a hymn-like 
tune, taken up later by the strings, and above it 
the irrepressible chatter-box of a piano erupts. 
This recording will be a great success: but in 
welcoming it let us recall Miss Scharrer’s 
charming playing of the piece. A.R. 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra Wind 
Soloists : Serenade in B flat, K361 


(Mozart). H.M.V. DB6707-11 (12 in., 
43s. 14d.). Auto. DBg226-30. Score, 
Eulenburg. 


I count this, beautifully recorded, a treat. 
The work was written after Mozart had pluckily 
cast off the chains of the bullying Archbishop, in 
1781, when he was twenty-five. He was, about 
this time, beginning the Seraglio. Four move- 
ments of the work were later arranged—but 
not by Mozart—as a string quintet, and got into 
the K list as No. 46. The scoring is for two each 
of oboes, clarinets, basset horns, and bassoons, 
with four horns and a double bassoon (or string 
double bass). 

Mozart wrote the other kind of “‘ serenade ” 
also, as in Deh, vient. This one had, in Mozart’s 
lifetime, taken on a shaping suitable for an 
evening’s musical provision, with intervals for 
talk or fodd. It is a nice mixed salad, with 
suite movements, and some sonata ones. In the 
open air the wind ensemble would be par- 
ticularly satisfying. 

The earlier serenades are apt to be longer 
than those of the nineteenth century, which 
mostly settled down to the proportions of the 
suite. Brahms best kept up the older style. 
Mozart always maintained a pretty solid 
symphonic basis, as we can see in the first 
movement here, a fully developed long one, 
preceded by a slow introduction—an element 
he rarely used in a symphony. Then, his first 
Minuet has two trios; and after the Adagio 


FIRST REVIEWS 


there is another double-triod Minuet, followed 
by a Romanze (Adagio, Allegretto, Adagio) ; 
then there is the theme with six variations, and 
the final rondo: a generous feast indeed. 
Einstein remarks that the original form of the 
theme for variations was, it would appear, the 
one in the finale of the flute quartet in C. 
K 285b (Anh. 171). 

Mozartean repartee sounds wittiest on wind, 
and one pleasure of listening to this is the 
proportions: nothing too hefty. I begin to 
weary of over-loud records. Chamber music, 
this, that will delight the judicious. I like best 
to hear it with the wind only, as here—not the 
string-bass, which can add a capital bite in a 
military band, even if there is one bass only. 
The basset-horn, by the way, is an alto 
clarinet. Mozart was fond of it; in his day 
it was crescent-shaped; later it was right-angled, 
and now it is like a clarinet, but with a strongly 
curved mouthpiece. The balance of the writing 
can thus very happily be achieved—you 
will admire it constantly here: for there are 
of the oboe tribe five members, of the clarinet 
family four, and four horns : pretty equal 
representation of the three orders, single reed, 
double reed, and brass, which combines so 
sweetly with reeds. 

Two sides are missing, as I write. After the 
minuet I come into the midst of the very 
modern-sounding slow movement. The scoring 
is of high interest to the lover of “* wheels going 
round.” The slow meditative pacing is 
exquisite here. Mozart never felt more truly 
romantic (as we now realise), or expressed a 
surer “‘ modernity.”” Trio No. 1 in the next 
minuet may remind you of the G minor 
symphony’s spirit. This, too, has some fine 
strokes: all the way, one is kept a-tiptoe. 
One notes, too, Haydn’s gay spirit influencing 
Mozart, in such movements. Such spacious- 


ness of spirit, too. This is the kind of cool 


refreshment I like, on this hot summer day. 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (Karajan) : 
Met phosen, for 23 Solo Strings 
(R. Strauss). Columbia LX1082-4, 
LXS1085 (12 in., gos. 2$d.) Auto. 
LX8608-10, LXS8611. Score, Hawkes. 


A notably rich recording of remarkable 
string writing, for ten violins, five violas, five 
violoncellos, three D.B.s. A brochure issued by 
the publisher tells of Strauss’s late-life work, 
when he lived in retirement in the mountains 
of Bavaria: the three-act Der Liebe der Danae, 
and the one act Capriccio (Munich, 1942) 
the other was not allowed to be performed. 
He then wrote concertos for horn and for oboe, 
some choral pieces, and symphonic arrange- 
ments from his operas, as well as_ this 
Metamorphosen, which he finished on April 12, 
1945. This, we are told, is how he sees his 
life. The last page bears the words “In 
Memoriam.” At eighty-four his idea of the 
marvellous young genius who wrote Don Juan 
fifty-one years ago may be very different from 
ours , 





Three opening elements are clear: at the 
start, and at about a half inch and one inch in. 
The second theme is from Beethoven’s funeral 
march, in the Eroica, bars 3 and 4. The march, 
near the end, is heard rather more fully. About 
1} in. on side 2 a quicker motion begins 
(theme in bass). Early on side 3 arises another 
figuration, with triplets. There is at half-inch 
yet another theme, with the old Straussian 
swirl and passi6n. 
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The craft in symphonic weaving seems as 
strong as it was half a century ago. The down- 
ward impulse of the march-fragment is keen, 
in development: strongest, in side 5, I think. 
The Wagnerian clouds of glory are not absent: 
one can picture Richard nodding grave 
approval of such symphonic building: for 
apart from the Siegfried Idyll, he was given to 
such structural flights in the operas. Strauss 
uses, of course, the language he has always 


_made his own; with easy control of all the 


elements of creation. There are one or two 
harmonic strokes which seem a refinement on 
his older practice. Metamorphosis: apotheo~ 
sis: and “ in memoriam ’’—for in the last page 
he writes (I am told) these words, as the 
opening notes of the Beethoven march are 
heard in the bass, combined with the descending 
phrase so often heard earlier. If Beethoven 
was thinking of a man who might have been 
great, Strauss has a happier life to com- 
memorate, even though he end in the shadows 
of national downfall. To put on Till after this 
might be the right thing—as the band, return- 
ing from a military funeral, plays cheerful tunes. 


Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Sargent): Symphony No. 94 in G, 
*“‘ Surprise ” (Haydn). Columbia 


DX1490-2 (12 in., 19s. 3d.). Auto. 
DX8313-5. Score, Hawkes, Eulenburg. 

A reader lately wrote, indignant because so 
few Haydns are on tap, either in this form or 
at concerts. About a tenth of Haydn’s output 
is even in print. Fantastic! The “ surprise ” 
is a very tiny joke, the sort of thing Haydn 
was fond of: he had done it at least twice 
before, and tried it at least once thereafter. 
(Note: German title, Paukenschlag; French, 
Bajtement de timbales.) Scoring, flutes, oboes, 
bassoons, pairs of horns and trumpets; kettle- 
drums; strings. Romantic preface. Vivace 
theme has shape of slow start. Second and 
third themes, in last inch of side 1 (second has 
tum-tum accompaniment). The long lead 
from No. 1 is finely done—some development, 
actually. Some _ excellent key-variety in 
development. You can readily spot the re- 
capitulation. Here he proceeds more quickly 
to the other themes, to give time for a different 
sort of divagation on the way home: further 
development. The use of arpeggiation in this 
movement is natty. The prettiest touch of all 
is the wind trill near the finish. The playing 
is sturdy, poised, thorough, careful: one 
thinks of the good old English traits, among 
which is not the spirituel. 

Second Movement.—Variations. The first has 
strings, with flute touch. No. 2 takes freer 
courses, with some development, and a tiny 
cadenza. No. 3, light wind with strings. The 
coda is led up to with drums and trumpets ; 
it, too plays its cadenza trick, as if we were to 
expect a spell of free roving. Instead, romantic 
harmonies and a graceful exit. The third 
movement is the peasant Ldndler; a funny 
stroke when the basses grunt “ After you ’’ in 
response to the trebles. The Trio’s tune reverses 
the start of the second part of the Minuet proper 
(running quavers). The structure of such little 
things is often delicate, as in Nature. Finale: 
sonata-rondo. He develops his first idea a bit. 
The pull-up brings No. 2, accompanied by 
No. 1’s figuration. The return of No. 1 is 
very brief ; development is going on, in a trice 
(middle section of disc). The recapitulation 
does not come when we first expect it, just 
after the middle: this is one of his false alarms. 
The return of No. 1 is at 24 ins. No. 2 follows 
quickly. The coda occupies the last three pages, 
with a striking key-bound. I think I like the 
woodwind rather more flocculent: and it 
might tell more pointedly than it does here. 
Recording, clean, firm, well balanced; the 
orchestra needs finesse. 
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- Hallé Orchestra (Barbirolli): Symphony 
No. 4, in A, Op. go, * Italian ” (Mendels- 
sohn), H.M.V.C3758-60 (12 in., 17s. 3d.). 
Auto. C7726-8. 


A.R. heard the last Jtalian (see June, 1946, 
page 5), when I was working away from home. 
This Decca, which took three and a half discs, 
he liked very well: the outer movements 
“delightfully and buoyantly played,’’ the 
“march, more stolidly. To the _ recording, 
‘** you can apply most of the superlatives I 
‘lavished on Petrouchka.’’” Thus A.R. Dupli- 
‘ cations continue: inevitably, for our friends 
the recorders are not in the game for their 
health. Let us (in the apt adjuration of the 
U.S.A.), act our age. 

We do not get the repetition of the exposi- 
tion, which is important in the piece’s form. 
It is a classic case of necessity, for that part 
does not come again later. Thus we usually 
hear the symphony minus some bars. The 
accentuation seems rather heavy, to me. The 
thing has its own easy pointing, and I prefer 
it treated a bit more lightly. There is the not 
uncommon slight string weakness in accuracy, 
on high. We English work rather too hard for our 
artistic living, as I have been remarking for 
over forty years. There are felicities of phras- 
ing here, though. Orchestral thinking is apt 
to be a bit short-winded, in my opinion. The 
recording achieves high clarity, at the expense, 
slightly, of warmth. 

Religioso second movement—in the better 
sense: Mendelssohn often flopped, in such 
circumstances. The opening intonation is a 
Roman reminiscence, and the procession arose 
from one he saw there. Mendelssohn was the 
ideal travelogue writer. Some of his sweetest 
orchestral blends are here: strings, wood, 
horns. Savour them at leisure. In all..the 
music sings the springtime of life. The 
orchestra’s. tone shows up well in the third 
movement, and there is a capital wildness in 
the finale. The wind does not come out quite 
so full-bodied as the strings; dexterity is 
admirable, in all. 


Tonhalle Orchestra, Ziirich (Lehar): 
Overture, “The Land of Smiles” 
(Lehar). Decca, K1710 (12 in., 6s. 10d.). 


Lehar is almost the last of a generation of 
adepts, foreign and British, who glorified 
musical comedy. Now the form is a ruin. I 
know no surer evidence of the degradation of 
public taste in light art. There ought to be a 
solid book, studying the history of musical 
comedy. In some ways the British product was 
better than the foreign, which too often (as, 
rather notably, here) derived from the full- 
blooded Italian opera of the Cav. order, with 
bobs towards Puccini. The rather heavy 
orchestration seems coarse in reproduction. 


City of Birmingham Orchestra (Weldon) : 
*‘* Raymond” Overture (Thomas). 
Columbia DX1493 (12 in., 5s. gd.). 


A powerful tone, in a chamber rather 
different from the others, it would seem. I 
like the effect very well. It rounds off the 
quality of the recording usefully. 

Who can explain why odd overtures survive, 
their operas dead ? Can they be the best parts 
of the wholes ? Surely not. There may be 
better overtures by Thomas than this. Who 
is likely to decide ? And who will endow a 
Fellowship for ferreting out the plots, and the 
best bits, from forgotten operas? For a life- 
time people have been asking “ Who was 
Raymond ?” and the panting musician long 
continued to ask for notice of that question. 
I am able to reveal that it is a melodrama of 
the Iron Mask. Raymond is a villager who is 
told he is the king’s brother. He is of course 
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in love with the usual sweet maiden. Cardinal 
Mazarin intrigues against him, and causes him 
to be iron-masked and thrown into the Bastille, 
where his place is finally taken by the Cardinal’s 
man who had injured him, on this plotter’s 
discovering that the maiden is his long-lost 
daughter. Well, well ; well enough for 1851: 
and well for me, since I owe my enlightenment 
about the plot to a Decca leaflet by an un- 
named annotator. The score of the work I 
have never seen, nor have my too rare foreign 
wanderings brought me acquaintance with it in 
performance. 

This is an elegant disc both in performance 
and recording. 
Orchestre de la Suisse Romande (Leo 

Blech): ‘* Hansel and Gretel *”—Over- 
ture (Humperdinck). Decca K1854 
(12 in., 6s. 10d.). 

Agreeable easy-handed treatment by another 
orchestra I know nothing of, as regards concert- 
halls. Dr. Blech, an old hand (born 1871: he 
must be one of the eldest practitioners now 
active), is on the steady side. All the sounds 
come out clearly, but there is no high swirl of 
romantic emotion, such as some put into the 
music. I like it at this sober pace, when you 
can hear all the accompaniments, and relish 
the point-to-point story-telling spirit ; even if 
the tone be not perhaps of the very finest. 
The recording deals well with the rather hefty 
scoring, producing an effect of a-large, hearty 
hall and a front seat therein. 


Turin Symphony Orchestra _ (Erede) : 
Leonora Overture No. 3, Op. 72a 
(Beethoven). Decca K1849-50 (12 in., 
13s. 8d.). Auto. AK1849-50. 

Rather tame. Careful work, bating a trifle 
of precise detail once ; clean in tone—perhaps 
with a little additional buzz in the ff. Here I 
feel I could do with more strings. This is 
another of the orchestras I have not heard in a 
hall. Lacking that experience, one can only 
generalise, since the recording conditions and 
shapings, the controlling and judicious tailoring, 
cannot be known. This is a very difficult work 
to bring off, for it is a tone-poem, not a formal 
overture. For a more thrilling performance, 
one could wish greater contrasts, and a bigger 
scale of tone. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (van 
Beinum): ** Beckus the Dandipratt ”— 
Comedy Overture (Malcolm Arnold). 
Decca K1844 (12 in., 6s. 1od.). 

I have no information about this work, its 
provenance, or its composer.. It seems a fair 
specimen of a sportive overture of, broadly, 
the quirky early-Waltonian type, with explosive 
jests—such I suppose them to be: perhaps at 


the expense of a dandipratt, whoever or what-. 


ever that may be. There is a good deal of loud 
scoring ; nothing lasts very long, and nothing 
is very fresh. Well scored, in a showy way, it 
need have no terrors for lovers of the past, for 
it carries bits of tune made familiar through 
several generations. Without knowing the 
score, I should say that it has received excellent 
endiscing, for there is no doubt at any point 
who is playing, and what effect the composer is 
after. 


Georg Kulenkampff (violin), Tonhalle 
Orchestra, Ziirich (Carl Schuricht) : 
Concerto No. 1, in G minor, Op. 26 
(Bruch). Decca K1603-5 (12 in., 20s. 6d.). 
Auto. AK1603-5. 

Let none sniff at Bruch. He was a sound 
craftsman ; and besides his first-rate fiddle 
music, he could Write for voices. For some 
reason he didn’t extend himself in the start of 
this concerto, as regards form. .He is content to 
make good dramatic dialogue, with two or 
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three clear themes, a strong drum-bass effect 
well worked, a little development, but no 
recapitulation. We have a lot of richly-recorded 
fiddlestickery and easy melodrama, whole- 
hearted plug-at-it stuff, which will remind most 
people chiefly of Mendelssohn, without his 
subtlety. The soloist draws a splendid bow for 
this kind of music. We remember him cordially 
from quite early days. 

On side 3 we run into the second movement, 
one of Bruch’s best writings, most genial and 
tasty. There are three clear themes, the last 
heard in the bass at 2 ins. Its shape was antici- 
pated just before mid-side. To this last theme 
is attached No. 2 again. He develops, or rather 
spreads, on side 4, with Nos. 1 and 2, the best 
bit coming just before the middle. There is a 
climax on No. 2, in imitation, and the entry 
of No. 3 in the bass. This the fiddle takes up 
on high. The quiet coda, on 3, 1 and 2, in 
that order, makes a bonny finish. 

The finale, unusually, starts in the same key 


as the slow movement, but gets into G for the 


good old romantic swinging tune that. will 
rejoice all hearts not shrivelled by extremist 
winds. The various parts of theme 1 are well 
used, and No. 2 (starting with octave drop and 
seventh rise) is easily recognisable. Just before 
an inch on the last side he tightens with a bit of 


canonic imitation ; the soloist develops from it, 


to the coda in the last half of the side. It all 
hangs together in excellent style. The soloist’s 
powerful, full-blooded bowing is perfect for this 
music. The recording seems to do everybody 
proud ; so, if you are not too proud to “‘wallow”’ 
(capital term: no abuse meant), here is a ripe 
romantic item for your easy-going “ un- 
buttoned ’’ hours. Bruch, born in 1838, long 
outlived his period, dying in 1920. 


Campoli (solo violin) and National Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Olof): Concerto in 
One Movement (Paganini-Kreisler), 
Decca, K1822-3 (12 in., 19s. 8d.). 

I have no information as to the provenance 
of the music, and no means of comparing it with 
anything before recorded. Paganini’s work has 
its niche in history. There is a good book about 
him—perhaps now o.p.—by Jeffrey Pulver 
(Joseph). I am glad that we have artists like 
Mr. Campoli to perform Paganini-like feats, 
but I would prefer to have the music in pristine 
purity, not bedizened by Kreisler. I do not 
like the mixture, but I have greatly enjoyed 
attending to the soloist’s really beautiful work. 
I commend his bowing to the attention of those 
alive to delicacies of style. The conductor’s 
poise and taste in accompaniment are indeed 
happy. The operatic flair is about the best 
element in the music. Kreisler’s gettings-about 
are the worst: almost derisory. At moments I 
recoil as from a blow. As a display of masterly 
technique and splendidly recorded violin tone 
the records stand high. 


National Symphony Orchestra (Roger 
Désormiére): Jeux d’enfants (Bizet) ; 
Habamfiera (Chabrier). Decca K1845-6 
(12 in., 13s. 8d.). Auto. AK1845-6. 

It may be fanciful to think that the French 
conductor (b. 1898: once Diaghilev’s director 
of music: writer of film scores : Opéra-Comique, 
1937) makes our musicians play almost like 
‘Frenchmen: though the British bone is always 
slightly in evidence. Strings could finesse more 
finely. Wind charming; strong body and 
piquancy in the recording. 

The suite was upon the first programme 
Colonne, ever gave, with his own orchestra, 
still known by his name (1873). French music 
has never quite lost the sparkle, humour (or 
sometimes wit) and gusto of a Chabrier, but 
the stream to-day is apt to run thin. His piece 
is a bit later than Bizet’s (1885): the dance 
went from Spain to Cuba, became (I suppose) 
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a bit exoticised, and then returned to Spain, 
named as coming from Havana: hence the 
title. Incontestably, iii grace, lightness, and an 
angelic smile for childhood, the French are 
rarely comparable. Elgar came nearest to it, 
once. 


L’Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du 
Conservatoire de Paris (Jorda): ‘Les 
Préludes *”—Symphonic Poem (Liszt). 
Decca K1733-4 (12 in., 19s. 8d.). Auto. 

1733-4. 

Beautifully smooth work, and subtle musician- 
ship in the treatment. It is almost worth while 
enduring this old stuff for the sake of the sweet- 
ness and light Jorda finds in it. Sadly worn 
coinage of emotion now. But everything was 
new once, and it is a chastening thought to us 
old-timers that there must be thousands to 
whom this music comes as exciting, new, bold, 
deep. The recording allows the producers to 
show off their bonniest paces, in the way of 
securing balanced weight (worth hearing, this) 
without coarseness. Congenial work, altogether. 

It may be useful to remark (since not many 
people know it) that Lamartine’s poem, 
usually given as the “ inspiration ”’ of the piece, 
was only tagged on to it quite late: the music 
was originally the prelude to a set of choral 
pieces about “ the four elements.”? Using up the 
music later, Liszt found that he could make the 
Lamartine idea of various scenes of life fit his 
scheme ; so we can tidily follow our Lamartine, 
if we wish, and see how nicely the music 
expresses the poet’s notions. There was another 
recording of this, some months ago. That has 
already retreated into the backward abyss of 
memory. Speaking necessarily without the 
other copy, I should say that this one would 
be very difficult to beat. 


Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
(van Beinum): Symphony No. 96, in D 
(Haydn). Decca K1855-7 (12 in., 20s. 6d.). 
Auto. AK 1855-7. 

Two Haydn symphonies in one month: 
come, we are getting on; but as remarked 
elsewhere, the great bulk of orchestral Haydn 
is still not available. Some day we may have a 
complete edition. This one was produced in 
the same London period as the Surprise—early 
1792. Iwo movements of this symphony were 
encored, when it was first heard. It can be 
said to have brought down the house—literally : 
for a chandelier fell upon a spot in the hall 
happily vacant ; no one being hurt, the work 
sometimes is called the Miracle symphony. 

The Adagio curtain-raiser is perfection: and 
I am at once taken by the bland recording of 
the strings. A pretty effect when the liveliness 
Starts: is it 6/8 or 3/4: two in the bar, or 
three ? I think Haydn devised the tiny cadenza, 
just before, to mislead: for he put triplets into 
it, and so (I think: but I’d like to take a poll) 
suggests that the ear accept the beginning as 
two in a bar: thus its third bar, with three 
pairs of twos, can sound like syncopation, in a 
sort of Pirandellish momentary hearing. The 
exposition is repeated, with beautifully light 
touching of the accents. The momentary long 
notes near its end are enchanting. There is 
also a moment in the coda of strange harmonic 
wildness. Mark also the pause (mid side 2) on 
F sharp, and the vend resumption in D— 
sweet, haughty non-condescension. I should 
think the conductor has cut down his strings. 
This should always be done for Haydn. I 
rather resent hearing sixty of them at it. And, 
however it is done, we get a real musicianly p 
level—something I still mournfully rarely am 
given on a record, and one of the first things I 
demand, when “ truth” is being talked about. 

The horns are especially well used, all 
through: their cheery popping in the first 
movement, and their amiable chords in No. 2, 
are examples of how to make every part of a 
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small orchestra tell. The slow movement has 
an especially fine middle section, fugato: one 
of those outbursts that no one handled better 
than Haydn: splendid mental rivet-tautening. 
On the last page there is a magnificent bit of 
dramatic life: the pull-up as for a cadenza: a 
magical key-change: the two-violin duet, and 
the triple trill. This is really miraculous 
Haydn. For such delights I’d give ninety-nine 
per cent of music to-day. I beg all comers to 
get this movement, even if they get no more. 
It is K1856. 

In the minuet, how keen is the tone-contrast, 
the conductor having graded the rest to show 
up the brisk everyday cheer of this movement. 
It has its delicacies, too, notably in the trio, 
where the wind solos sparkle angelically, with 
a seraphic smile at the tiny teaser, near the end 
of it. 

Whatever Haydn thought of the finale (he 
seems to have wanted to revise it), we are not 
likely to fault a note of it: such virtuosity in 
spirit: pure enchantment, which carries me, 
in its 157 seconds, off my old, worn feet into a 
realm of pure bliss. I haven’t heard a work 
or a recording I liked better for many a year. 
Let us all give humble and hearty thanks for 
the priceless gift of Josef Haydn. And I will 
add that this orchestra and its conductor seem 
to have an uncommonly ripe aptness for such 
music. I have not heard them in the flesh, 
and haye never seen van Beinym. I think he 
has something to show us, in the (I take it) 
solo control of an orchestra that may not be 
superlative, but is fully worthy to play Haydn ; 
and that’s one of the highest tributes I can pay 
any band. It can scarcely be paid to all our 
British ones: and to very, very few British 
conductors indeed: such is my — 


The Musical Offering (Bach): Oiseau-Lyre 
130-135. 

Music” according to Addison, “is not 
designed to please only Chromatic Ears ”’ ; 
yet this brightly-coloured version of Bach’s 
“* Musical Offering ’’ is surely designed to satisfy 
those whose sense of colour is insufficieritly 
stimulated by this monument of baroque 
chromaticism. 

Whether this orchestration by M. Oubradous 
is fully justified remains to be seen. At least, he 
can claim to have predecessors in the field, and 
worthy ones too, if we count Elgar, Schénberg, 
Respighi and Honegger (among the com- 
posers) along with Klenovsky, Stokowski, and 
the scholar Wolfgang Graeser. 

Some of these eminent musicians would 
doubtless have pointed out that the music of 
Bach is rarely played to-day as he himself con- 
ceived it. The harpsichord has given way to 
the streamlined concert grand, the organ has 
become electrified to an alarming degree, and 
even singers have sacrificed flexibility for tone, 
abandoning the desire to master that expressive 
irrationality that goes to make up baroque 
part-writing for a technique which enables 
them to hold their own against a hundred- 
piece orchestra. 

The orchestra chosen—well-chosen, indeed— 
by M. Oubradous is no mammoth band. The 
wind-players are clearly among the finest 
Parisian soloists, while the strings have a neat- 
ness and clarity which is seldom met with here. 
The ensemble has been well-rehearsed and well- 
versed in the tricks which contrapuntal textures 
can play upon the unsuspecting purveyor of the 
pure melodic line. But if we are to believe 
Rimsky-Korsakov when he says that good 
orchestration is nothing more than correct 
part-writing, M. Oubradous may have had less 
trouble than we thought in writing this version 
than in recording it. é 

The recording is on the whole, good, though 
French studios have ever tended to be dead as 
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doornails, which by some weird acoustic 
anomaly causes all the instruments to sound 
tantalizingly lifelike. Nothing, for example, is so 
utterly startling as the entry of the Bach 
trumpet in ‘the first Ricercar. And even when 
we have sufficiently recovered from the shock 
to admit that the instrument is chronologically 
unassailable, we wonder whether its inclusion 
is justifiable on purely artistic grounds. 

But at all events the work does come to life, 
and the French insistence upon that word 
“réaliser”’ is felt to be partly a way of thinking, 
and partly a challenge—a challenge to those who 
persist in performing ancient music as if the 
dust were not yet removed from the shelf-mark 
of the manuscripts. Marpurg heard _ Bach 
calling certain other composer’s fugues “ dry, 
wooden and pedantic ”’ ; and surely if he con- 
demned these qualities in composition he would, 
given that modicum of consistency which is at 
the core of every great artist, condemn with 
equal vigour any attempt at dryness in 
interpretation. 

Bach’s scheme in ‘‘ The Musical Offering,” 
as in “‘ The Art of Fugue,” was one of unifica- 
tion and symmetry, with a gradual moving 
towards an inevitable climax. ‘This scheme was 
disregarded by the engraver of the first edition, 
owing to purely practical considerations, but 
the muddle was unfortunately perpetuated into. 
the Bach Gesellschaft edition, which gives a 
completely distorted view of the order of move- 
ments, and is presumably responsible for 
causing M. Oubradous to make the same 
=. htly, the th rt Ricercar comes 

ite rightly, the three-pa 
m be eal but the Canons which follow 
are simply lumped together ; and there are 
eight of them, which far from. invalidates 
Tovey’s dictum that “no grouping of four 
unaccompanied two-part Canons can be any 
better than a dictionary arrangement. 

Next comes the Fuga canonica, then the 
Ricercar a 6, and lastly, the Trio Sonata with 
the Mirror Canon as an absurd anticlimactical 
appendage. The listener’s best plan, if he 
wishes to get to grips with the work, is firstly to 
arm himself with a copy of Hans David’s 
scholarly edition of the text (Schirmer), and a 
chinagraph pencil ; secondly, to mark all the 
beginnings and ends of the canons on the actual 
discs (where there is no outward or visible 
indication that they do anything except run on 
one from the other) ; thirdly, to assemble the 
results of his researches in accordance with the 
following plan: 
Bach—David 





Bach—Oubradous 


Side 
page 
Ricercar a 3 a —— a 3 volx I 
Canon tuus anon 2 
Canon la ‘Zameen 21 Canon E , 
Canon per motum contrarium 22 Canon F > 
Canon per Augmentationem 23 Canon G ; 
Canon per Tonos 24 Canon H os 
Sonata a 3 27 Sonate : 
Mirror canon 59 Canon perpetuel "= 
Crab canon 62 Canon . 
Canon in contrary motion 63 Canon B ; 
Four-part canon 65 Canon C ; 


. ica j idi ugue canonique 
page canonjca in Epidiapente 7s Fugueaé voix 6-6 

After doing this the listener will then 
be in a position to appreciate Bach’s 
scheme as it was meant to be appre- 
ciated—with the Sonata as_ centre-piece, 
flanked by the canons and enclosed finally by 
the two Ricercare. These especially may seem 
to call for an orchestral texture, though some of 
the canons (in particular the beautiful one in 
which the counterpoint is augmented and 
played al rovescio) gain much from the colour of 
the woodwind. It seems a pity, though, to have 
to orchestrate the Trio Sonata, not only because 
it happens to be the finest of its kind, and should 
therefore be preserved exactly as written, but 
because experiments of this nature inevitably 
bring forth hybrid specimens: the true form 
can only be found ‘in the residue. Siloti’s trans- 
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scriptions of Vivaldi often give this impression, 
and there is something like it here, with the 
variation between solo and tutti. Are we 
listening to a ‘Trio-Sonata or a, Concerto 
Grosso ? However, the Kirnberger version of 
Bach’s figuring is retained in the slow move- 
ment, which means that the roots are deep in 
the seventeenth century, the time of the 
* Grundsatze des Generalbasses.”’ 

The six-part Ricercar is well played, and 
sounds really impressive. Tovey used to say 
that it was one of his favourite piano pieces, and 
indeed, although there are six parts there are 
six and no more. Bach allows himself no 
liceaces in the ‘* Musical Offering,’ not even 
at cadences, where as a rule free contrapuntal 
writing of the kind one sees in “The Art of Fugue’’ 
is most effective. And since the home of free con- 
trapuntal writing is the keyboard, or the orches- 
tra, it may be that M. Oubradous would have 
done better to orchestrate *‘ The Ari of Fugue,”’ 
leaving the “‘ Musical Offering ’’ to be per- 
formed as David recommends, with wind or 
strings—but not both simultaneously. These 
records can be obtained from the Gramophone 
Exchange Ltd. DENIS STEVENS. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Monique Haas (piano): Italian Concerto 
(Bach) ; Les Cyclopes (Rameau). 
Decca K1442-3 (12 in., 13s. 8d.). Auto. 
AK1442-3. 

It would be absurd to insist that Bach’s 
keyboard works should only be played upon the 
instruments for which he wrote them, even 
though one may much prefer to hear them so 
played. One expects that a performer who 
translates the music into the terms of the 
modern piano should be thoroughly familiar 
with the old instruments and their methods of 
expression and is therefore guided to a right use 

dynamics. The difference, for example, 
between the piano and forte manuals of Bach’s 
harpsichord was considerably less than our 
general understanding of these terms and 
though the harpsichord tone has, in relation 
to its mechanism, as great a degree of sustaining 
power as the piano it has, of course, no pedal 
which will artificially sustain the tone. Of all 
these things Monique Haas is, naturally, very 
well aware and it is not her fault that the 
success of her neat and lively playing of the two 
outward movements is compromised by piano 
tone, as recorded, devoid of sparkle and rather 
muffled. (Strangely enough the Rameau piece 
comes out much brighter in tone.) For the 
rest the Italian Concerto is essentially one of 
the works that suffers most by translation and 

this choice is not a happy one. A.R. 


Jose Iturbi (piano): Allegro appassionato 
Op. yo (Saint Saéns). H.M.V. DA1889 
(10 in., 5s. gd.). 

Saint-Saéns’ piano music seems to be getting 
quite well represented on records even if it is 
not likely to capture the concert halls. Last 
month’s Toccata is followed by this new piece 
which even if it is a little more ambitious and 
perhaps less successful for that reason is yet of 
interest to hear. Unfortunately last month’s 
splendid recording is followed by this disc 
which as piano recording is horrible. The 
tone is shallow clangy, and common. That 
apart, the performance itself is brilliant and the 
music is of the sort which does not suffer from 
this pianist’s limitations. ‘The interest is in the 
music itself which has some attractiveness and 
is anyway off the beaten track. 


Ida Haendel (violin), Ivor Newton (piano) : 
econ tg Op. 20 (Sarasate). 
Decca K1842 (12 in., 6s. 1od.). 

These gipsy airs, well-tried violinists’ 
public) favourites, get an extremely 
performance from Miss Haendel. She 


(and 
good 


adds 
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just enough “ zigeuner ” to her fine tone ;_ the 
quieter tunes are melting in their nostalgic way 
and the brilliant stuff is most exciting. Mr. 
Ivor Newton has no more to do than to lend 
support and that he does admirably. A good 
recording, too. If new recordings of much- 
played music are only justified if they are of 
outstanding quality, then this one certainly 
gets away with it. 


Marcel Dupré (organ): Chorale No. 3 in 


A minor (César Franck). Decca 
K1859-6c (12 in., 19s. 8d.). Auto. 
AK1859-60. Recorded at St. Mark’s 


Church, North Audley Street, London. 

This seems to me to be a fine recording of a 
very fine performance. There is a wide range 
of tone; the quietest passages are beautiful 
and the full organ is at the same time big and 
clear. The playing is ag masterly as one would 
expect from M. Dupré. The registration is 
particularly subtle and the crescendos are 
built with a remarkable smoothness. I am not 
inclined to find great enjoyment in recordings 
of the organ, but this one certainly gave me 
great pleasure. 


Aeolian String Quartet: Dialectic for 
String Quartet, Op. 15 (Allan Bush). 
Decca K1852-3 (12 in., 13s. 8d.). Auto. 
AK1852-3. Recorded under the auspices 
of the British Council. 

This is emphatically music to be tackled 
with the aid of a score, and luckily one is 
available at a reasonable price from Boosey 
and Hawkes—half-a-crown when I bought 
mine, but anything may have happened since 
then! Personally, I think that most people will 
find that the music will repay a good deal of 
careful listening. It doesn’t yield its secret 
easily—such thoughtful music never does. But 
I think few will deny real quality to the quiet 
section which comes halfway through side 2, for 
example ; or, for that matter, real strength to 
the music which begins that side. The whole 
work, in fact, is most impressive and is well 
worth some trouble in getting to know. 

The performance (and recording) is excellent, 
as intelligent as is the music. The playing is 
extremely accurate, the four parts are well 
balanced. This is a worthy recording of a 
fine work. T.H. 


OPERATIC AND SONG 


Gabriella Gatti (soprano), Nancy Evans 
(contralto), London Symphony Orches- 
tra (Bellezza): Era pit calmo? 
Gabriella Gatti alone: Mia Madre 
aveva una povera ancella. Both 
Scendean Paugelli, Gabriella Gatti 
and L.S.O. (Erede): Ave Maria from 
* Otello,’ Act 4 (Verdi). Sung in 
Italian. H.M.V. DB6712-3 (12 in., 
17s. 3d.). 

It is always gratifying to a critic, whose 
consolations are few in this hard world, when 
one of his suggestions are put into practice 
even though, as may be the case in this instance, 
the event may have come about quite inde- 
pendently of what he has said. Here, at any 
rate, is the whole of the music of the fourth 
act of “‘ Otello’? up to the entrance of the 
Moor, and not just the Willow Song and the 
Ave Maria. “ The Letter Scene’”’ from Eugene 
Onegin, readers may remember, was robbed of 
the orchestral introduction which establishes 
its atmosphere but no such mistake has here 
been made. This fourth act is Verdi’s dramatic 
masterpiece and the feeling of tension and 
impending catastrophe is wonderfully suggested, 
in the introduction section, by the cor anglais 
solo (the theme of the Willow Song), the mournful 
sigh for three flutes in a low part of their 
register, and the repeated chords of open 
fifths in the chalumeau register of the clarinets. 


when the lack of bass and of clarity 
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And how much Eanilen, s nervous question “ he 
looked more gentle”? (era piu calmo?) and 
Desdemona’s reply add to the reality of the 
scene in comparison with recordings of the. 
Willow Song detached from its context. 

It was a stroke of genius on the part of Boito 
to follow the growing tension of the Willow 
Song and Desdemona’s sudden cry of farewell to 
Emilia, a cry of despair and terror, With the 
exquisite repose of the Ave Maria, an ‘interpola- 
tion into Shakespeare’s play. And the way in 
which the Ave Maria is recorded shows real 
imagination. The slightly distant effect, com- 
pared with what has gone before, enables us to 
picture Desdemona kneeling at her prie-dieu 
before the statue of the Madonna, and once 
more there is a gain in realism. 

The wonderful orchestral part is well played 
and recorded, the balance with the voice is excel- 
lent and Nancy Evans sings her few short phrases 
in just the right spirit. Gabriella Gatti’s per- 
formance is of fine quality. She suggests the 
innocence of Desdemona and, by means of a 
dark tone in her voice, her terrible appre- 
hensions—her phrasing is most musicianly, and 
she has, as few operatic singers have, a wonder- 
ful feeling for harmonic modulation—witness 
her singing of the lovely major third, as the 
music moves out of the minor “ quella cantilena ”” 
just before the Willow Song. This song demands 
a perfect control of the voice to achieve success- 
fully the echo effects (come una voce lontana) and 
Gabriella Gatti has as well as a lovely soft 
F sharp at Jo per amarlo and Cantiamo (Part 3). 
Every bit of the superb orchestral part should 
be noted in this song. Verdi’s shuddering bass 
(marked with five pianos !) is sufficiently audible, 
but not too loud, as he obviously feared it 
might be played if not. so marked, in the 
orchestral conclusion of the song. The tone of 
the muted strings accompanying the Ave Maria 
is beautifui and the final high A flat perfectly 
steady. Miss Gatti’s own mezza voce A flat has 
not the ultimate floating beauty, but it seems 
ungrateful to mention this in view of the high 
artistic quality of her performance. 

1 hope we may be given many more complete 
scenes from operas, particularly if they are as 
well done as. this one, and scenes from operas 
that are off the beaten track. 


Kathleen Ferrier (contralto), London Phil- 
harmonic Choir (Frederick Jackson), 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Krauss): Rhapsody for Alto Voice 
and Male Choir, Op. 53 (Brahms). 


Decca K1847-8 (12 in., 139s. 8d.). Auto. 
AK 1847-8. 
I recall vaguely an early H.M.Y. recording 


of the “ Alto Rhapsody” in which Siegrid 
Onegin was the soloist, and I heard recently a 
Victor recording made ‘by Marian Anderson, in 
which the balance was far from good. ‘The 
same thing has unfortunately happened again: 
but this time though the men’s chorus is fairly 
well balanced with the soloist, the orchestra, at 
the chorus entry, just fades away like the 
Cheshire cat. All goes well enough, though 
Miss Ferrier’s voice is too strongly recorded 
throughout, until the section marked poco andante 
in the 
apoepnnat are noticeable. When, on 
part 2, the chorus enter with the soloist (** Ist 
auf deinem Psalter ’ ’) Brahms’ suggestion of the 
psaltery by the ’cello’s pizzicato accompaniment is 
almost lost and from here to the end the orches- 
tral support is never adequate. This is all the 
more regrettable since Miss Ferrier’s perfor- 
mance is most beautiful and tender. ‘The way 
she sings the phrase die Oede verschling ihn (* the 
desert surrounds him’’)is superb. With all its 
defects of balance I think the recording is well 
worth getting for the sake of this artist’s lovely 
performance and so I will quote the verses—-the 
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three middle stanzas—which Brahms selected 
from Gocthe’s Harzreise im Winter (a journey in 
the winter scenery of the Harz Forest) as these 
will explain the questioning introduction and the 
exquisite prayer with which the Rhapsody 
concludes. The translation, by W. S. Rothery, 
is taken from the vocal score published by 
Novello. 
Side 1 and 2. 

Adagio : 

Who doth stand there apart ? 

In the brake he loseth his path ; 

Close behind the branches twine about him, 

The grass springs up again, 

The desert surrounds him. 


Poco Andante : 


Who will heal his affliction ? 

For to him balm is poison, 

Naught but hate of men 

Findeth he in the cup of love. 

Once despised, now a despiser, 

Secretly he wastes all the good he hath 
In a vain self-communing. 


Sides 3 and 4. 
(Some repetition of the preceding words 


** Who will heal his affliction ’’ to ‘* Naught but 
hate .... in the cup of love.’’) 


Adagio: (the chorus enter with the soloist) : 


Father, ever loving, send from Thy 
psaltery 

One tone that may breathe o’er his being, 

Let it quicken his heart. 

Open then his clouded eyes, 

Show him the thousand fountains 

Springing for parched souls in the desert. 


(The first three lines are repeated, ending 
with several repetitions of the third.) 


It should be noted that there does not seem 
to be agreement between soloist and choir as to 
the pronunciation of the German word 
‘* quicke,’” Miss Ferrier correctly putting a 
““v’’ sound between the first two letters, the 
choir pronouncing it as in English: a small 
point, but one that need not have been over- 
looked. It is worth adding that the Oxford 
University Press have recently published the 
sixth volume of ‘‘ The Concert-Goers Library 
of Descriptive Notes” (6s.), dealing only 
with choral works (Palestrina to Dvorak) which 
includes a section on Brahms’ Rhapsody. 


Luigi Infantino (tenor) with orchestra con- 
ducted by Alberto Erede. Santa Lucia 
(Cottrau). Sung in Italian. With guitar, 
Ninna Nanna Siciliana_ (Infantino). 
Sung in Sicilian. Columbia LB 71 (10 in., 
5s. gd.). 

Infantino sings Ninna Nanna, with guitar 
accompaniment, quite charmingly but his 
performance of Santa Lucia suggests that he 
is,aware how hackneyed the song is and is doing 
his best to ginger it up instead of letting the 
melody speak for itself. There is really no 
need to devise a trick ending for so simple a 
song although such license is traditional: but 
I shall certainly add Ninna Nanna to my 
collection of these enchanting canzone. 


Sara Scuderi (soprano), London Symphony 
Orchestra (Erede): Donde lieta usci 
from “‘ La Boheme,’ Act 3; In quelle 
trine morbide from ‘“‘ Manon Lescaut,” 
Act 2 (Puccini). Sung in Italian. H.M.V. 
B9659 (10 in., 4s. 8d.). 


It is, as we all. know, one of the drawbacks 
of the gramophone that a certain performance 
takes such hold of the affections that all others 
seem indifferently good in comparison with it. 
This is particularly true of the most personal of 
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all instruments, the human voice. I always 
recall Melba’s silvery tones (and her odd pro- 
nunciation of Italian !) in Mimi’s farewell aria 
and Hina Spani’s sensuous tones in the aria 
from ‘* Manon Lescaut.’’ This record, by the 
way, was chosen to be played in the last act of 
Beverley Nichols’ play, ‘‘ Evensong,’’ when the 
aged prima donna sat listening to past triumphs. 
Endeavouring to put all this aside I still feel 
Sara Scuderi’s makes too much use of portamento 
and that the top of her voice lacks beauty. For 
the rest there is much in her singing to give 
pleasure and we are certainly given a better 
balance between voice and orchestra than in 
previous recordings of these arias. Puccini’s 
favourite device of strings in octaves, doubling 
the voice part, does tell here as it should. A.R. 


Paul Schoefler§ (bass-baritone): London 
Symphony Orchestra (Rankl). In 
diesen heiligen Hallen and O Isis und 
Osiris from “ Die Zauberfléte ’’ (Mozart). 
Decca K.1851 (12 in., 6s. 10d.). 


I confess that I can only enjoy these two 
so-well-known arias when -the voice itself is of 
outstanding quality. Paul Schoeffler, for all 
his well-known virtues, lacks that sheer 
thrilling quality of voice which makes me rise 
to his singing of “‘ O Isis,’ at any rate. The 
reverse side I enjoyed rather more, largely 
because the phrasing sounded easier—and 
probably because it is in any case an irresistible 
melody. The recording is adequate.. But I 
cannot recommend this performance as in any 
way outstanding or above the ordinary. T.H. 


Oscar Natzka (bass), Hubert Greenslade 
(piano): Elegie: Oh Sweet as Spring- 
time of Yore, with violoncello obbligato ; 
Allen Ford (Massenet) ; Captain Harry 
Morgan (Bantock). Columbia DB2420 
(10 in., 4s. 8d.). 

Natzka’s voice has a smoothness that is often 
lacking in powerful bass singers, and he shows 
a fine sense of control in the quieter passages of 
yet another recording of Massenet’s Elegie to a 
cleanly done accompaniment of piano and 
violoncello. Bantock’s breezy setting of Captain 
Harry Morgan is ideal for Natzka in his sailor- 
man mood. The words of both are clear and 
incisive, and the record is a welcome addition 
to the rather sparse collection of non-operatic 
bass songs. 


Dennis Noble (baritone), with String Quintet, 
Herbert Dawson (organ): Bless This 
House (Taylor-Brahe) ; If I Can Help 
Somebody (Androzzo). H.M.V. Bg656 
(10 in., 4s. 8d.). 

Dennis Noble sings the songs very well, and 
the recording has an atmosphere of spaciousness. 
They are slight things, however, and the voice 
is on the heavy side for their very simple 
sentiment, with the result that Bless This House 
is peremptory rather than prayerful. The 
combination of organ (Herbert Dawson) and 
String Quintet in the accompaniment supports 
the sentiment, and the record is pleasant 
enough if not of any great importance. D.R. 


Lily Poms (soprano) with orchestra (Kos- 
telanetz): Voices of Spring, Op. 410 
(Johann Strauss). Columbia LX1087 
(12 in., 8s. 73d.). 

This is quite magnificent and even worth 
the turn-over. Miliza Korjus was content with 
a single side, but Miss Pons is so geod that this 
elaborate arrangement sounds none too long. 
Every note is beautifully placed and the intona- 
tion is immaculate. Her husband, Andre 
Kostelanetz, conducts, and if the orchestral 
playing is a bit slap-dash, it has the requisite 
verve. The opus number is worth noting. 
Altogether an enchanting, if expensive, record. 
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Redvers Llewellyn (baritone) with orchestra 
(tond. Carruthers) : My Dear Re- 
member (Sheena-Harvey); A Man’s 
Song (Day-Leonard). H.M.V. Bg655 
(10 in., 4s. 8d.). 

Peter Dawson (bass-baritone) with orchestra: 
(cond. Carruthers): Drake (Hewlett- 
Henty) ; The Smuggler’s Song (Kipling- 
Mortimer). H.M.V. Bog657 (10 in, 


4s. 8d.). 

John McHugh (tenor) with orchestra (cond. 
Scott - Wood): Beautiful Dreamer 
(Stephen Foster); At Dawning (Eber- 
hart-Cadman). Columbia DB2422 (10 in., 
4s. 8d.). 

The Luton Girls’ Choir, with orchestra: 
Break of Day (May); Count your 
Blessings (Morgan). Parlophone R3118 
(10 in., 4s. 8d.). 

It is pleasant to have Redvers Llewellyn on 
records. He is a tower of strength to English 
opera, and if he is wasted in these ballads, the 
songs are a cut above many of their kind. 
Peter Dawson scores well in the Kipling 
Smuggler’s Song, but Drake is perhaps a little 
too obvious, though nobody else can do this 
kind of thing like Dawson. John McHugh gives 
a sensitive performance of At Dawning. The 
composer, Charles Cadman, was an interesting 
person ; basing much of his music on Red 
Indian themes, he wrote a number of operas, 
as well as chamber music and songs. Stephen 
Foster, the minstrel of the American South, is 
sure of immortality, but whether Mr. McHugh 
is. quite the man for him is another matter. 
Admirers of the Luton Girls will snap up their 
new record, but there is nothing here for the 
curious. ; 





SALVATION ARMY BAND 


The Tottenham Citadel Band of the 
Salvation Army give as brilliant a display of 
Brass Band virtuosity as I have heard for many 
a day, and Bandmaster E. Edwards, L.R.A.M., 
A.R.C.M., L.G.S.M. may be proud of the 
result of his training. Air Varié—‘‘ Good old 
Army ” (Coles) occupies both sides of Regal 
record MF319. The tune is a good one, and 
trombones, cornets and other sections all have 
opportunities in a set of very well built varia- 
tions. On MF320 is the Minuet from Handel’s 
‘* Samson,”’ arr. Coles—a very fine one, by the 
way, and a stirring march Herves of the Combat, 
also by Coles. These records bear the Special 
Salvation Army Label. 
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Buddy Banks Sextet (Am.) 
* Banks’ Boogie (Buddy Banks) (Am. Royal 
64B 


104 

*Fluffy’s Debut (Buddy Banks, “ Frosty ”’ 
Pyles) (V by “ Frosty ” Pyles) (Am. 
Royal 164A 

(Parlophone R3121—4s. 8d.) 

Banks (ten) with Wallace Hoff (tmb); Earl Knight 
(pno); ‘** Frosty ’’ Pyles (gir); Basie Day (bass) ; 
Monk McFay (dms). December, 1945. 

Apart from ‘“ Frosty ’’ Pyles’s pseudo-rebop 
shouting in Fluffy’s Debut, these two sides are 
based on the boogie-woogie idiom. The 
younger boogie-woogie fans may find them 
exciting, but to me they are only fast, noisy 
effusions with a superficial exuberance that 
goes no way to conceal the melodic paucity of 
most of what happens or the general lack of 
taste. The tunes are no better than most of 
the phrases and riffs the players improvise on 
them, and the most that can be said for either 
side is that, in spite of the poor surfaces, the 
musicians reveal some instrumental ability, 
even though what they do with it is pretty 
crude. In fact to have put this record out at all, 
let alorie in the Rhythm-style Series, is just a 
waste of good wax and valuable supplement 
space. 


Tommy Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am. 
Mixed 


t.Navada (Green Donaldson) (V by Stuart 
Foster and The Sentimentalists) 
(Am. Victor D5-VB-136) 

**Chicago (Fred Fisher) (V by Sy Oliver 
and The Sentimentalists) (Am. 
Victor D5-VB-597) 

(H.M.V. Bg661—~4s. 8d.) 


136—Dorsey (tmb) with Sid Cooper, Gus Bivona, 
Bruce Branson, Livio Fresk, Albert Klink (reeds) ; 
George Seaberg, Gerald Goff, Charles Shavers, 
William H. Moore (tpis); Nelson Riddle, Richard 
Noel, Collen Satterwhite (tmbs); Alec Beller, 
Leonard Atkins, Bernard Tinterow, Manny Fiddler, 
Peter Demitriades, Sam Ross, Joe Goodman, Ruth 
dman (vins); David Uchtel (viola); Fred 
Camelia (cello); Jess Stacy (pno); Reba Robinson 
(harp); Robert Bain (gir); Sidney Block (string- 
bass); Joe Park (tuba); Buddy Rich (dms). March 
9th, 1945. 
597—Dorsey (tmb) with Cooper, Boniface ‘‘Buddy’ 7 
De Franco, Branson, Fresk, Harry Steinfeld (reeds) ; 
Seaberg, Goff, Shavers, Vito Mangano (tpis); Carl 
de Karske, William Hallar, Satterwhite (tmbs) ; 
John F. Potoker (po); Samuel Herman (gtr); 
Rich (dms), and unidentiiied bass. September 7th, 1945. 


Chicago always was a grand tune, and this 
record of it not only brings back a number 
which deserves to be revived, but is played with 
a perfectly maintained tempo, a commendable 
relaxation, and a musicianship that is as suave 
and polished as any to be found in even the 
best American dance bands. 

_ But you have only to hear it once to realise 
just how greatly styles in swing have changed 
even since the end of 1945. To-day the arrange- 
ment and the playing, solos and ensemble, 
sound hopelessly old-fashioned. Only the small 
part taken by Sy Oliver in the vocal’ chorus 
sounds stylish. The girls’ vocal group, described 
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Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


as the Sentimentalists, and even Tommy 
Dorsey’s otherwise immaculate trombone are 
downright corny. 


Ella Fitzgerald—Vocalist (Am. N.) 
**** Flying Home (Benny Goodin, Lionel 
Hampton, Robin) (Am. Decca W73066) 
**** Oh! Lady Be Good (George and Ira 
Gershwin) (Am. Decca W73820) 
(Brunswick 03879—5s. 9d.) 

73066—Acc. by Vic Schoen directing Bernie Kauf- 
man, Sid Cooper (altos) ; Sid Robin, Harry Feldman 
(tens); Ralph Muzillo, Charles Gerruso, Louis 
Ruggierro (tpts); William Pritchard (tmb); Melvan 
W. Weschler (pno); Hy. White (gtr); Felix Giobbe 
(bass); Irving Kluger (dms). October 4th, 1945. 

W73820—Acc. by Bob Haggart and his Orch.: 
Haggart (bass) with Ernie Caceres (bar); Gordon 
** Chris ’’ Griffin, Andy Ferretti, Bob Peck (pts) ; 
Will Bradley, Jack Satterfield, Freddie Ohms 
(tmbs); Stanley Freeman (po); Danny Perri (gtr) ; 
Morey Feld (dms). March 19th, 1947. 

In place cf her more familiar fox-trot ballad 
style, Ella Fitzgerald goes in these two songs 
from sweltering swing to scat singing that 
covers just about everything from corn to re- 


p. 

Included in the recipe are quotations from 
such songs as Dardanella, A-tisket—A-tasket, 
Yankee Doodle, Horses, and even grand opera, 
not to mention a skit on Slam Stewart’s bowed 
string-bass stunt. All this and some of the 
resultant riffs and licks can hardly be described 
as the acme of good taste or understanding. 
But one readily forgives such lapses as there 
are in what Ella does for the way in which she 
does it all. Her astonishing control, the ease 
and fluency with which at fast tempo she puts 
over everything without turning a hair or 
blemishing a single note, and the terrific drive 
she infuses into her delivery are things which 
have to be heard to be believed. 

Except for Melvan Weschler’s short piano 
solo early on in Flying, the bands are tied to 
accompanying the mighty Ella. They generate 
the heat for which she calls, even though the 
bass does rush in Lady Be Good. 

P.S.—One day American Decca will pro- 
duce a really ciean surface. 


Lionel Hampton and His Orchestra (Am. 
N 


iN. 
*** Adam Blew His Hat (Hampton, Dar- 
denelle) (Am. Decca WL4290) 
**** Reminiscing Mood (Kynard, Hampton) 
(Am. Decca WL4303) 
(Brunswick 03864—5s. 9d.) 
4290—Hampton (vib) with Robert Plater, Ben 
Kynard (altos); Arnett Cobbs, Johnny Griffin 
(tens); Charles Fowlkes (bar); Wendell Cully, Joe 
Morris, Jimmy Nottingham, Joe Wilder, Richard 
Garrett, Leo Shepard (tpts); M. Wood, Al Hayse, 
A. Penn, J. Wormick (tmbs) ; Milton Buckner (pno) ; 
William Mackel (gtr) ; Charles Harris, Joe Comfort 
(bs); Eugene Heard (dms). September 9th, 1946. 
4303—Hampton (vib) with Cobbs, Kynard (altos) ; 
Plater, Griffin (tens); Fowlkes (bar); Jack Kelsea 
(clart); tpts and tmbs as above; rhvthm as above, 
minus Comfort (bs). September 23rd, 1946. 

The gent who plays the squeal trumpet in 
Adam has probably achieved his life’s ambition. 
He is leading in the high note battle by so 
much that anyone who wants to beat him will 
have to get an instrument specially designed for 
the purpose. 

Technically it is all very clever and will 
doubtless bring the perpetrator a fan worship 
equal to that achieved by a top movie star. 


But to me it has brought only disillusionment 
and a distaste at finding that anyone could be 
willing to sell the birthright of music for the 
mess of pottage that can only be described as 
exhibitionism for exhibitionism’s sake. 

Apart from this, however, this is a better 
side than most we have had from Hampton. 
Technically the band is far from good. It is 
rough and the internal balance in the sections 
leaves much to be desired. Also the piece is 
mainly a matter of riffs and the recording none 
too good. Milt Buckner’s piano solo, for 
instance, is almost swamped out by the accom- 
panying saxophones. But the trombones in 
the first chorus make the right sort of noise, 
Hampton’s vibraphone solo is as usual good, 
and on the whole the performance, for all its 
rather unnecessarily excited atmosphere, man- 
ages to ride. 

Better side by far, however, is Reminiscing. 
Unlike most Hampton records, this is a slow 
piece, and I thought it not only quite charming, 
but also attractively treated. 

Don’t let the six-reeds, ten-brass line-up 
mislead you. This is no noisy, big band tear- 
up. Apart from the personable guitar intro- 
duction it consists of two solos, respectively by 
alto and Hampton’s vibraphone, with the rest 
of the band used for restrained backgrounds. 

My guess is that the alto solo is played by 
Arnett Cobbs, who changed over from tenor 
for the occasion. Anyway, the alto playing is 
not only delightful in itself, but is also made 
doubly effective by the subdued but feeling 
way in which the band plays the imaginative 
harmonies which are as much a feature of 
composition as is its melody. And that goes 
for Hampton’s pleasing vibraphone solo. 


Louis Jordan and His Tympany Five 
(Am. N.) . 
** Deacon Jones (Lange, Heath, Loring) (V 
by Louis Jordan) (Am. Decca L3206) 
*** Somebody Done Changed the Lock on My Door 
(Weldon) (V by Louis Jordan) (Am. 
Decca 72712) 
(Brunswick 03885—5s. 9d.) 
3206—Jordan (voc) with Arnold Thomas (no) ; 
Po Simpkins (bass); ‘* Shadow ’’ Wilson (dms). 
October 4th, 1943. 
72712—Jordan (alto) with Freddie Simon (ten) ; 
Leonard Graham (tpt); William Austin (po); Al 


Morgan (bass); **Razz’*’ Mitchell (dms). January 
19th, 1945. 


Both these sides come in the category of 
vocal records. 

The second finds Louis Jordan in the rather 
awkward position of being unable to get into 
the house because for more or less obvious 
reasons someone has changed the lock on the 
door. The typical blues idea behind this blues 
song is rather better than the way it has been 
developed. But Louis knows how to sing these 
blues songs and gets this one over none the less 
effectively because he sounds anything but 
unduly perturbed about the predicament in 
which the games that have been played with 
the lock have placed him. The only one who 
appears to be worried is the bass player. His 
intonation varies from fair to shocking. 

Deacon Jones is conspicuous for the fact that 
the Deacon does not appear. It is left to Louis 
to apologise for his absence and endeavour to 
placade the congregation by extolling the 
reverend’s not always unquestionable virtues. 
Judging by the response he evokes, Mr. Jordan 
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LE CLAVECIN 


BIEN TEMPERE 
(J. S. BACH) 


Editions de Il’Oiseau Lyre have recorded 
Bach’sWell Tempered Clavier in its entirety. 
This monumental work has been brilliantly 
performed by the distinguished French 
harpsichord player, Isabelle Nef. The first 
Count your blessings - - - set of six records, comprising Preludes and 
Break ofday - - - - - - R3118 Fugues !-9 from Book I, is now available, 

OL160-165, cost £3.5.0. Further instalments 
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WITH ORCHESTRA CONDUCTED BY GEORGE MELACHRINO will be announced in the near future. 
—_ | Also available from stock : 
és. d 
’ ™~ OL 94-99 BACH Three Sonatas for Viol da Gamba 
and Harpsichord, Antonio Tusa 
and Isabelle Nef ... 300 
OL 122-3 BACH Net the oe minor, on ee 
ef (harpsichor ‘ 
— OL 38:39 MOZART = Cantata“ Exultate Jubilate” 
—— , Rae His Orchestra , K.165 (wich no with Orchant 
waltz for you; Jealous - = = 2 «= = shyes (aeprane) with Orchestre, 
y _— Y R stt4 F. Raugel ... 100 
DENIS MARTIN OL 1245 MOZART Cassation No. 2. K.99, Ensemble 
Serenade to a beautifulday -- - - = - “hr 3117 | Sen + ae 
Silver threads among the gold = - - = - - OL 11  COUPERIN Les Fastes de la Grande et 
Ancienne Menestrandise Marcelle 
JACK SIMPSON de Lacour (harpsichord) me 10 0 
and His Sextet OL 55 COUPERIN wage pg ro! re: sy. 
j . e e e ‘ ville ; La Julliet, Merckel (violin), 
Only a, clouds; Galway Bay F 2299 Cortet (flute), Nef (harpsichord) i0 0 
JOE DANIELS OL 57-8 COUPERIN Le Parnasse, O1 L’Apothecss a 
: — on ° ee oreill ercKke an $s 
and His Hotshots in ‘* Drumnasticks a (violins), Frecheville (cello), Nef 
Yes, we have no bananas; One forthe Boys - - F2300 (harps) 17 0 
OL 73-4 COUPERIN Concert — ‘i Del 
GERALDO l'Amore”’ : Le Charme L"En- 
and His Orchestra jouement ; arabande; __Les 
Graces; Courante Francaise ; 
Laroo Laroo Lilli Bolero; After All - - «+ «+ F230I Le je-ne-scay-quoy ; La Vivacite ; 
La Noble fierte ; Sarabande; La 
OSCAR RABIN ee ae (ict) - Men- 
vets. erckel (violin avarra 
and His Band (cello), Goetgheluck (oboe), 
My Girl’s an Irish Girl -_ + © = © © ©) games Oubradous (bassoon), Nef (harp- ” 
Down by the old millstream - - - - = - sichord =... e 
OL 110 HAYDN Cassation in F een 
& 112 Fendier cond. by Edvard see 
ee ee nt endler cee 
* OL 1-3 XIVth From “ Monument see Arts 
CENTURY Musice’”> — t 
— NEW SUPER RHYTHM STYLE SERIES — we eee 


Bologna, Guillaume de Machaut, 
and anonymous Masters. Various 


HARRY PARRY ensembles with Soprano, Tenor 
and His Radio Sextet Liye oy ie ey Trom- _ 
At the Jazz Band Ball; Clarinet Blues R 3119 OL 35-36 GLINKA “Pathetique’ Trio in D minor. 
TITO Lefebvre (clarinet), ee 
and His Swingtet (bassoon), Gallon (piano) i100 
. , , Vv — f 
High Tension; Accordeon Blues - = R3120 te N.CRaE ot oyante — Cantata for soprano 
maine Cernay (soprano) and — , 
BUDDY BANKS’ SEXTET cond. Desormiére ‘ o § @s 





Banks’ Boogie; Fluffy’s Debut- - - R3I2I 


> 


All these works are superbly performed by the finest 
artists in France. We urge readers of ‘‘ The Gramo- 
phone’”’ to make sure of their copies while supplies last. 
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121-123, SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2 
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Handmade Gramophones Ltd. 


RECORD SERVICE 


Leading dealers in Classical Records, Agents for His 
Master’s Voice, Columbia, Decca, f.f.r.r., etc. Thousands of 
records at pre-Budget prices still in stock. 


For visitors the most comfortable and best equipped range of 
audition rooms in London. 


Friendly and informed advice from a staff who are all music 
lovers themselves. 


Prompt and efficient postal service for those who cannot call. 
Miniature Scores and books on Music. 


The Monthly Letter, the best informed, most dependable 
and completely unbiased critique of the new recordings. 
Subscription 5s. 6d. per annum, post free. 


INSTRUMENTS 
Makers of the well-known Handmade Gramophones. 


Makers of Davey Radio, high quality Radio-gramophones 
and Electric Reproducers. 


All standard electrical instruments now available for prompt 
delivery. 


Specialists in overhauls and reconstructions of instruments 
of all makes. 


Authorised Agents for ‘‘ His Master’s Voice ’’ products. 
Accessories and components of all kinds. 


An interesting selection of reconditioned instruments is 
available at advantageous prices, free of tax. 


A TYPICAL LETTER 
OF 
APPRECIATION 








Dear Sirs, 


The record of the Mendelssohn Concerto by 
Ania Dorfmann which you were good enough to 
exchange for me arrived this afternoon, and 
am very pleased with it. |! ordered this set after 
reading through the ‘‘M.L.”’ for January 1939 
in which you recommended ‘“‘ these records as a 
prize,’’ so you can imagine how taken aback | 
was with the first copy, and how grateful | now 
am for your kindness in exchanging it for me, 
and | am impressed by the fact that attention was 
paid to such a detail in the midst of the upheaval 
in moving your H.Q. from Grape Street. What 
a treasure trove the ‘‘ Monthly Letters’’ are. 
After my return from the Forces two years ago 
| spent hours browsing through back numbers 
and ordered records which you recommended 
even in 1937, and they are all winners... . 


Forgive me being “‘ gossippy,’’ but | feel it is 
more a privilege than patronage to be your 
customer. Your service is such that every record 
| have bought from you simply on your recom- 
mendations has given me immense pleasure, and 
1 would not have been able to choose those 


records without you. 
Yours faithfully, J.J.D. 











THE FIRST ADDRESS IN LONDON FOR THOSE WHO 
LIKE GOOD RECORDS AND LIKE TO HEAR THEM WELL 


6, NEWMAN STREET 
Oxford Street London, W.! 


(Late of 11, Grape Street, W.!) 


Telephone MUSeum 9971-3 
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THE BEST ON 
RECORD 


Two packs available : 


(a) Metal Pyramids - - Export Only 
(b) Triangular Cartons . Home Trade 


Both contain genuine Golden Pyramid Needles 


Sole Makers and Patentees: 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO., LTD., REDDITCH 























JUST THINK! 


An Expert Two-Piece Record Reproducer will cost 
you £100—It will give you many years of trouble-free, 
pleasure from your Records. Radio can be added at 
any time you desire. It can be obtained upon Deferred 
Payment terms if you wish. 


Now Sirs, have you ever considered the amount of 
money you may spend on Records, during the years 
your Expert is playing them for you? Cost up your 
Record collection and you may be surprised. 


With an Expert, your Records are always a tangible 
asset, because you will (if you are wise) order us to 
build and tune the Pick-up for Thorn Needles. 


This means that not only will you get superlative 
‘* results,’’ but your Records will not wear at all, 
in fact after many hundreds of playings your Records 
will be even better than new, because they will be 
‘* played in.’’ 


As regards actual ‘‘results,’’ it is quite unfair to 
judge the performance of a Thorn needle in any 
factory-produced Pick-up. For perfect reproduction 
and the ability to play record after record without 
resharpening the needle, the Pick-up must be hand- 
made, designed, built, tested and ‘‘ tuned ’’ for Thorn 
needles only. E. M. GINN. 


DEFERRED PAYMENTS BY ARRANGEMENT 


FULL DETAILS FROM: 


EXPERT GRAMOPHONES LTD, 
INGERTHORPE, GREAT NORTH ROAD, LONDON, N.2 
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satisfies the assembly. Whether you will be 
equally satisfied at his Revival-meeting-style 
shouting is another matter. Personally I felt 
that a better coupling to The Lock could have 


been found than this nearly five years old — 


Jordan effusioa. 


Johnny Meyer Quintet (Dutch) . 
**** Blue Skies (Irving Berlin) (Eng. Decca 
AM1285) (Recorded November 25th, 
1947, Amsterdam) 

**%* Re-Bop Continental (Hans Vlig) (Eng. 
Decca AM1331) (Recorded December 
18th, 1947, Amsterdam) 

‘Decca F8904—3s. 74d.) 

Meyer (accordion) with Sem Nijveen (vin); Hans 
Vlig (gir); Tony Van Hulst (bass); John Engels 
(dms). 

This is a band of well-known Dutch musicians 
got together* in Amsterdam especially for 
recording. Leader-accordion Johnny Meyer is 
a free-lancer ; violinist Sem Nijveen will be 
remembered by many as one of the trumpet 
players from the noted Dutch “ Ramblers ”’ ; 
Hans Vlig comes from a group known as the 
Four Flying Dutchmen; bassist Van Hulst 
is the guitarist from the Metropole Band ; and 
John Engels has a band of his own over there. 

The group has its faults. Re-Bop Continental 
suggests that in Holland they have still to 
appreciate the full meaning of this new jazz 
idiom. Violinist Nijveen is influenced by the 
slurry gipsy style even more noticeably than was 
his French forerunner Stephane Grappelly. 

But, like the rest of the combination, Nijveen 
is an unusually good musician, and even his 
somewhat debatable Tsigane style’ has not 
prevented the records from being good swing. 

Star of the sides is Johnny Meyer himself. 
If you want to hear how swing should be 
played on an accordion, get a load, of his solo 
chorus in Blue Skies. It’s terrific. 


Joe Mooney Quartet (Am. N.) 

+##% Sohtember Song (Weill, Anderson) (V_ by 
Joe Mooney) (Am. Decca W73749) 
(November 2oth, 1946) 

*#**T Can't Get Up the Nerve to Kiss You 
(Benjamin, Weiss) (V by Joe Mooney) 
(Am. Decca W73869) (April aist, 


1947) | 
(Brunswick 03869—5s. 9d.) 


Mooney (accordion) with Andy Fitzgerald (c/art) ; 
Jack Hotop (gir); Gate Frega (bass). 
In contrast to Just a Gigolo (Brunswick 
03835) and the earlier released Tea for Two 
(03785), these two titles find the Joe Mooney 
Quartet in one of its more mellow moods, 
such as it featured in Lazy Countryside (03844) 
It has come off well, especially in the lovely 
September Song. This is one of those all too few 
, small swing groups which reveal their under- 
standing and sense of style through a subtlety 
and restraint which never fail to keep their 
music tasteful, and in both Mooney’s subdued, 
but highly stylised, singing and the instrumental 
work there is an imaginativeness which shines 
out brightly behind the outward simplicity 
which gives these records a charm of their own. 
The worst that can be said is that the insttu- 
_mental interjections in Mooney’s singing some- 
times tend to give an impression of disjointed- 
ness. 


Claude Thornhill and His Orchestra (Am.) 

*** Would You Believe Me (Tobias, Jerome, 

Heindorf) (V by Fran Warren) (Am. 
Columbia CO37446) 

**** Don’t Call It Love (Washington, Wrubel) 
(V by Fran Warren) (Am. Columbia 
CO38266) 

(Columbia FB3404—3s. 4d.) 
37446—Thornhill (po) with R. Walters, Ted 
Goddard, Jack Ferrier, Wally Bettman, John Hefti, 
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Jack du Long (reeds); L. Mucci, Emile Theriault, 
Lyle Dedrick, Clarence Willard (tpis); Robert 
Jenney, Vahey Takvorian, Jerry Rosa _ (tmbs) ; 
Sandy Seigelstein, Willy Wechsler (French horns) : 
Barry Galbraith (gir); Barney Spieler (bass); Bill 
Exiner (dms). March 10th, 1947. 

38266—Thornhill (pno) with Daniel Popl, Lee 
Kornitz, Mario Rollo, Myron ‘* Mickey ’’ Folus, 
Wilbur Bushey (reeds) ; Mucci, Paul Cohen, Edward 
Zandy (tpis); Allan Langstaff, Takvorian (tmbs) ; 
Seigelstein, Wechsler (French horns); Galbraith 
(gtr); Joseph Shulman (bass); John Barber (tuba) ; 
Exiner (dms). October 17th, 1947. . 

These two titles come from the ordinary 
dance music section of the Columbia June 
supplement, and they can hardly be called 
swing music in the generally accepted sense of 
the term. 

But they are the sort of things which should 
appeal as strongly to the dance band con- 
noisseur as they undoubtedly will to any 
ordinary listener who can boast that he has 
any taste in his musical make-up. For this 
band of Claude Thornhill’s has style, subtlety, 
feeling, understanding and just about all else 
that it takes to produce music in the dance 
idiom at its best, including a girl singer who 
can hold her own with almost any other. 

The band has been recognised for many 
years in America as one of their best, and 
although they appear to have only just dis- 
covered it, Columbia have dozens of its records 
on their shelves. Many are the type of thing 
which would be worth putting into the Swing 
Series, and I suggest that they be carefully 
considered for immediate release. 


Tito and His Swingtet (Am.) 
*** Accordion Blues (Tito Guidotti, Charles 
Garble) (Am. Royal 202A 
** High Tension (Tito Guidotti) (Am. Royal 
202B) 
(Parlophone R3119—4s. 8d.) 


Tito Guidotti (accordion) with Charles Garble 
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(vib); Dominic di Bona (gir); Abe Siegel (bass). 
October 24th, 1947. 


Search for information regarding Tito 
Guidotti has unearthed the fact that he was the 
first accordion player ever to appear in an All- 
American ballot winners’ swing band when 
he was selected by Paul Whiteman for the 1938 
Colliers’ Magazine poll. 

Now, with all due respect to the worthy 
Paul, his outlook on music has always suggested 
that any choice of his would be more likely to 
have been based on academic musicianship than 
on jazz appreciation, and these records go no 
way to dispel this belief. Guidotti is without 
doubt a most polished artist. But his jazz 
sense is at the best akin to the proverbial 
curate’s egg. The slow Accordion Blues would 
appear to be near enough the real thing, as 
a composition, but Guidotti’s performance 
lacks the true blues feeling, just as it just misses 
the subtlety of character and the rhythmic 
drive which should be features of all music 
emanating from jazz, no matter whether it is 
fast or slow, grave or gay, and in these respects 
the best part of the side is Charles Garble’s 
vibraphone solo. 

The fast High Tension is considerably further 
removed from real jazz. The tune, with its 
trite, out-dated riffs, is more in the nature of 
the sort of “ novelty ’’ piece one would expect 
Zig Coufrey to produce if he started writing 
again to-day, and instead of having helped 
Guidotti to reveal such jazz understanding as 


. he may have, it has only tended to conceal it. 


Purely as music the sides have their pleasanter 
aspects, but not even the Blues was worth 
putting in the Rhythm-style Series, for even this 
one seems to present little more than dull, 
premeditated phrases, pedantically academically 
played. If you are partial to accordions I 
refer you back to the earlier reviewed Johnny 
Meyer Quintet. 





MISCELLANEOUS AND DANCE 


The issues this month are heavy in quantity 
but of very mixed interest, the light orchestral 
music being the most consistently good. Our 
own ‘* Concert’’ orchestras have adopted the 
American presentation so successfully that they 
can stand comparison with the best of them. 


LIGHT ORCHESTRAL 


The Boston Promenade Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Arthur Fiedler, with its 80 or more 
players who are also members of the Boston 
Symphony is noted for its fine playing of the 
lighter classics and melodious titbits of the 
morceau type. ‘They give a good account of 
themselves in the Intermezzo by Provost from the 
film ‘‘ Escape to Happiness.”’ Brazil (Barroso, 
arr. by Morton Gould), is a taking number 
with some vivid recording of percussion 
(H.M.V. Bo660). Deft scoring and very 
finished playing from the Melachrino Strings 
make A‘ss me again (Victor Herbert) and 
By the Sleepy Lagoon (Eric Coates) an acceptable 
coupling. The harp is used effectively in both 
pieces (H.M.V. Bg658). 

Jamaican Rumba (Benjamin, arr. Richardson) 
is a very jolly number with an _ infectious 
rhythm, and is coupled with The Boulevardier 
a lighthearted and cock-a-hoop little piece by 
Curzon. They are played by the Queen’s 
Hall Light Orchestra conducted by Sidney 
Torch on Columbia DB2421. Recent record- 


ings by Sidney Torch and his Orchestra 
have been among the best of this type, and their 
latest record of Jealousy and My Waltz for You 
is no exception. Playing and recording are 
admirable in both. The latter is by Sidney 
himself and is brimful of clever touches in the 


orchestration (Parlophone R3114). In The 
Breeze and Fiddle Faddle, the Kingsway 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 


Camarata gives very good value. The Breeze 
is bright and bustling with whole hives of bees 
a-buzzing, and Fiddle Faddle trips merrily 
along in the manner of a moto perpetuo which 
is interrupted by some pizzicato passages before 
racing on to the finish (Decca F8892). There 
is some attractive playing of two favourites, 
the Barcarolle from Offenbach’s “ Tales of 
Hoffmann’? and a new arrangement of 
Yradier’s La Paloma by Mantovani’s Concert 
Orchestra (Decca F8894). 

There is still Paul Whiteman’s record of 


Slaughter on Tenth Avenue on the H.M.V. 
Catalogue. The new version, reduced to 
10 in. by Phil Green and his Concert 


Orchestra has the advantage of more modern 
recording, but otherwise, the Whiteman version 
holds its own. If you don’t know this gangster 
tone poem, with its shots, police sirens, night 
club music and one very haunting melody, 
you should get this record. It is clever and 
amusing Pat Dodd plays the piano part 
(Decca F8891). 
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LIGHT VOCAL 


Allan Jones is at present on a visit to this 
country, and all his programmes include 
“The Donkey Serenade ’’ which for years has 
been a best seller. His new record of More than 
you know (from “‘ Great Day’’) and Stars in my 
eyes are sung with great fervour, but as is often 

€ case with American recordings, they tend 
to be on the heavy side (H.M.V. Bg662). 

The queerly-named Whiffenpoof Song has 
popped up again after a silence of some years. 
The record by Rudy Vallee with Male 
Quartet and Carroll Gibbons and his 
Orchestra is a re-issue of Coil. DB1703 
published in July; 1937. It was based on 
Kipling’s grim poem “ Gentleman-Rankers,”’ 
but treated in burlesque fashion, the Gentleman- 
Rankers becoming “ Gentleman-Songsters.”’ 
It gave some offence and was withdrawn, but 
the ban seems to have been lifted, and here it 
is again. It is a favourite American college 
song and the record was originally a big hit. 
Both the Wiffenpoof Song and its reverse, the 
lively Vieni Vieni are good examples of Vallee’s 
very engaging style (Columbia DB2426). 

Bing Crosby sings two of the latest numbers 
in his inimitable easy manner. They are 
Ballerina (a spot of advice to a young dancer), 
with The Rhythmaires and John Scott 
Trotter and his Orchestra, and, with The 
Ken Darby Choir and Victor Young and 
his Orchestra Laroo, Laroo, Lilli Bolero (Bruns- 
wick 03889). Brunswick have also issued 
The Wiffenpoof Song by Bing Crosby and 
Kentucky Babe, both with Fred Waring and 
the Glee Club (Brunswick 03902). 

Nature Boy is said to be the rage of America. 
The sub-title is To love and be loved in return, 
which shows you the sort of thing to expect, 
and the poem from which it was taken is a 
product of a Hollywood eccentric, who lives as 
a hermit and eschews the use of capital letters, 
writing his name eden ahbez. This morsel of 
eden’s philosophy is sung by Dick James 
with orchestra and is coupled with You can’t be 
true, dear, with Instrumental Trio (H.M.V. 
BD1206). 

Frank Sinatra combines the sentimental 
and the snappy. The sentiment wells up and 
brims over in But Beautiful from the film 
“* Road to Rio’”’ which is sung to an orchestral 
accompaniment conducted by Axel Stordahl, 
but I prefer the straightforward slickness of 
My Cousin Louella which has an unspecified 
instrumental accompaniment (Columbia 
DB2423). One of the outstanding light vocal 
records of the month comes from Steve 
Conway, who, to an orchestral accompani- 
ment conducted by Peter Yorke sings one of 
Billy Reid’s tunes, After All and Would you 
believe me from the film “ Live and Learn” 
(Columbia FB3405). Good accompaniments 
under the direction of Billy Reid are a feature 
of Dorothy Squires’ record of Lonesome Lane 
and Tell me a Story. In the latter she seems to 
caress the microphone (Columbia DB2425). 

Serenade to a beautiful day is sung charmingly 
by Denis Martin and for those who like the 
good old sob stuff his rendering of Silver 
Threads among the Gold can be recommended. 
Personally, though, I found it a bit over- 
powering (Parlo. Rg117). 

Sentiment, too, is to be found in plenty in 
Vera Lynn’s singing of two vocal waltzes in 
slow tempo—The Silver Wedding Waltz and 
Put your dreams away on Decca F88q9. 

Other vocal records received include: 
Sam Browne with The Squadronaires 
directed by Jimmy Miller. Little White Lies 
and Snuggled on your shoulder (Decca F8g02) ; 
Johnny Denis and his Ranchers with 
Primo Scala Accordion Band in Helen Polka 
and Toolie Oolie Doolie. The first is a very bright 
number (Decca F8888). JI’d give a million 
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to-morrow is sung by Denny Dennis with 
The Keynotes and accordion, clarinet and 
rhythm accompaniment, and Bob Farnon 


and his Orchestra join him in After All (Decca 


F8889). 

Tony Martin shows nice clear diction in 
Cuban Love Song and Just a Gigolo with accom- 
paniment directed by David Rose (Decca 
F8g900) and Beautiful Ohio and A Pretty Girl is 
like a Melody, the first directed by Dick 
Winslow and the latter by David Rose 
(Decca F8g01). 





THIS MONTH’S CHOICE 


The Melachrino Strings. Kiss me 
again and By the Sleepy Lagoon. H.M.V. 
Bg658. 

The Queen’s Hall Light Orchestra. 
Jamaican Rumba and The Boulevardier. 
Columbia DB2421. 

Vaughn Monroe and his Orches- 
tra. Ballerina and Ma-ha-lani-papa-doo. 
H.M.V. BD1208. 

Russ Morgan and his Orchestra. 
So tired and The more we are together. 
Brunswick 03892. 

Dick James with orchestra. Nature 
Boy and You can’t be true, dear, H.M.V. 
BD1206. 

Charlie Kunz. 

No. D.85. Decca F8903. 

Lou Preager and his Orchestra. 
After All and Don’t call it love. Columbia 
FB3408. 


Piano Medley, 











The Sentimentalists live up to their name 
in two Irish songs, Galway Bay and Donegal Rose 
with good clear recording (Decca F8897) and 
there are three first-class records by Sophie 
Tucker with orchestra directed by Ted 
Shapiro. They are full of her amazing 
personality and thoroughly enjoyable. Why go 
to Havana? and No one woman can satisfy any one 
man all the time (Bruns. 03897) ; You’ve got to be 
loved to be healthy and The older they get, the 
younger they want ’em (Bruns. 03898); Who 
wants them tall, dark and handsome ? and You can’t 
sew a button on a heart (Bruns. 03899). 

Two examples of sweet sentiment are to be 
heard in The best things in life are free and Where 
Flamingos fly sung by The Ink Spots (Bruns- 
wick 03894). Dick Haymes gives a good 
account of What’s good about goodbye? with 
Gordon Jenkins and his Orchestra, and 
Serenade of the Bells with orchestra directed by 
Victor Young (Brunswick 03890). 

From Felix Mendelssohn and his Hawai- 
iam Serenaders there are two contrasts in 
Tiger Shark, descriptive of a pearl divers’ fight 
under water with a shark (a man eater). This 
is fiery and dynamic, but they return to their 
plaintive South Sea style in Waikiki, with 
Archie Coates and the Paradise Island Trio, 
doing the vocal part (Columbia FB3406). 


DANCE 
The Skyrockets directed by Woolf Phillips 
have two very good slow tempo numbers in 
I'll stop loving you (fox trot) and Tonight you're 
my own (waltz) with Dick James as vocalist 
(H.M.V. BD6o11). There are two discs from 
Joe Loss, one giving Nature Boy (waltz) with 
vocal by Elizabeth Batey, and Down by the 
old Mill Stream (fox trot) with vocal by Howard 
Jones (H.M.V. BD6012), and the other, 
Be Mine (fox trot) with a very good vocal by 
Don Rivers and Lonesome Lane (fox trot) with 
Howard Jones singing the vocal (H.M.V. 
BD6013). They are quite up to the Joe Loss 
standard. Oscar Rabin also does Down by the 
old Mill Stream (waltz), the very attractive 
My Girl’s an Irish Girl (waltz) both with vocals 

by Bob Dale (Parlo. 2302). 
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The new hit Ballerina comes out very well at 
the hands (and voice) of Vaughn Monroe, 
and he is joined by The Moon Maids in a 
South Sea novelty Ma-ha-lani-papa-doo (H.M.V. 
BD1208). 

Yet another Ballerina without vocal by 
Jack White and his Orchestra, who gets the 
best out of the tune with very smooth playing, 
and the coupling, J’/l dance at your Wedding is 
bright and easy to listen to (Decca F8g05). 

Lou Preager’s Orchestra gives a fair 
rendering of Don’t call it love (slow fox trot) 
from the film “I walk alone” with Eileen 
Orchard as the vocalist, and a not very 
exciting version of After All as a quickstep, 
vocalist, Paul Rich (Columbia F B3408), 
Geraldo takes After All as a slow fox trot and 
gives it a more carefully articulated arrange- 
ment. JLaroo, Laroo is on the reverse with 
Archie Lewis as vocalist in both (Parlophone 
F2301). Crispness of style is the outstanding 
feature of the Jack Simpson Sextet record of 
Only passing clouds. The reverse, Galway Bay 
owes something of its success to Dave Kidds’ 
singing (Parlo. F2299). Old memories are 
revived by Joe Daniels and his Hotshots 
in their resurrection of Yes, we have no Bananas, 
a hit of the early ’20’s. They have given it a 
very new look in their Drumnasticks Series, 
and it stands the change very well indeed, 
making a complete contrast to One for the Boys 
on the reverse (Parlo. F2300). Good playing 
and open recording distinguish Edmundo Ros 
and his Rumba Band in jungle Rumba and 
Tia Maria (Marcha). In the former there is 
some clever work on the piano by Eric 
Spencer, and the reverse has a vocal by Ros and 
the Band (Decca F8895). 

Other South American tunes are recorded by 
Don Felipe and his Cuban Caballeros. 
They are both Sambas, Os Quindins de Yaya 
and No Taboleiro de Bahiana, and are arranged 
with a quaint hurdy-gurdy effect (Decca F8890). 
A more vigorous treatment comes from Ha 
Roy in his playing of Sambina (Samba), and 
There ought to be a Society has a good vocal, sung 
with dry humour by Joy Nicholls (Decca 
F8896). There is a perfection of lazy rhythm in 
Russ Morgan’s version of So Tired (fox trot) 
with himself as vocalist. The saxophone 
“* yawns ”’ are first rate, and in The more we are 
together (fox trot) he gives what is, to my mind, 
the most original record of the month (Bruns. 
03892). Francis Craig’s piano playing steals 
the thunder in Beg your Pardon with vocal by Bob 
Lamm, and it is a good number, but Looking 
for a sweetheart with vocal by Bob Lamm and 
Dixie Dons is very ordinary (Bruns. 03901). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Spike Jones and his City Slickers are 
at their craziest in The Jones Laughing Record 
which describes the endeavours of a wind 
instrumentalist to play ‘“‘ The Flight of the 
Bumble Bee” after an untimely sneeze has 
set the rest of the company laughing. It is 
very good fooling. Pass the Biscuits, Mirandy is 
on the more familiar lines of song satire 
(H.M.V. BD1207). 

There is also a crazy touch in the playing of 
On the loose and La Violetta (Padilla) by 


‘ Borrah Minevitch and his Harmonica 


Rascals. The amazing effects obtained from 
mouth organs played in concert has to be 
heard to be believed (Bruns. 03895). 

The Charlie Kunz Piano Medley No. D.85 
introduces Reflections on the Water seve f 
Golden Earrings (Livingston, Evans, Young) ; 
Civilisation (Hilliard, Sigman) ; A tree in the 
meadow (Reid) ; I wonder who's kissing her now 
(Hough, Adams, Howard) ; Near You (Craig, 
Goell). Piano tone is very well recorded 
against the rhythm accompaniment (Decca 
F8g03). 
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and admire the Collaro ‘‘ De Luxe ’’ Microgram in 
your dealer’s showroom today, 


at its finer points . . . its compact imitation lizard- 
skin carrying case . . . new Collaro light-weight 
Crystal Pick-up . . . beautifully-made chromium 
fittings—but, above all— 


to its superb reproduction of gramophone records— 
and you'll agree that the “*De Luxe’’ Microgram 
is the world’s finest Portable Electric Gramophone. 


> == Hear the ‘‘De Luxe ” Microgram ; 
. ='5 today—or if you prefer—write to The “DE LUXE” ., 
i == Collaro Ltd. for illustrated literature Microgram, with 
= describing it in detail. Automatic Stop, 64 in. + 
~_ Speaker and Crystal -. 
” DE LUXE Pick-up. ad 


1cVe iwi bit! as ee. 














@ Plus Purchase Tax 48.12.11 
Pirtabl is Y Ui e Gi Y Suitable for use on 200/250 Volts A.C: 50/60 cycles. 


+ 


Trade enquiries to: Collaro Ltd., Ripple Works, By-Pass Rd., Barking, Essex Telephone : Rippleway 3333. 
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ELIMINATE 
SOUND 


YI DH YUN 


al : | Can distortion be eliminated? Not quite 
, of course, but it can be reduced to a minimum by 
the use of loudspeakers which will introduce as little 
| discolouration as possible—well designed. 
loudspeakers—Vitavox loudspeakers in fact.. 





LOUDSPEAKERS 


A ) and K12,20 


12in. cone moving coil loud speakers for use as single unit reproducers in quality radio 
ramophone, sub-standard sound film equipment, or public address apparatus or 


the low freauency section, ofa. dual channel system, the 1210 and 12/20 loud) MANUFACTURERS OF SOUND EQUIPMENT 
interchangeable diaphragms impregnated to resist moisture. 


Power Handling Capaci Total Flux Impedance 
Kiahe 10 watts. ” 140,000 lines 15 ohms VITAVOX LIMITED 


K12/20 20 watts. 170,000 lines 15 ohms Westmorland Rd., London, N.W.9. England. Grams : Vitavox, Londen, Englané 
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J) COSMOCORD’S NEW a 
: Wee : sic 
a ee = pe LS : For CONNOISSEURS only 
ante nee = 
© ag ; LUXURY MODEL We admit it is unbusinesslike of us to tell you a 
Bm foe WITH PERMANENT confidentially that our new G P 12 is too good FE 
f : for all but the connoisseur of recorded music. 
~ ay ee Nevertheless it is true. Used in conjunction , my 
} : : 2, SAPP HIRE STYLUS with high fidelity equipment, it gives the sort : FI 
be : rot of reproduction that real music-levers have ; 
; fe . dreamed about but never heard. It is fitted ; 0: 
os with a permanent sapphire stylus which . ' S82 
% = eliminates mneedle-change, the needle pressure 
F is only 4 oz. and there is a pressure adjust- ee ~s 
ment; the useful frequency range is 25— ns 
12,000 cps. and the harmonic distortion is e- , 
negligible. The price is 104/- including Purchase [fF Ba 
Tax: The coupon below will bring you the : me 
**ACOS”’ Folder which describes and illus- 13 
trates in full colour this remarkable pick-up , 
as well as the remainder of the ACOS range. In 
by 
pant —_ Al 
’ (NM 
to- 
Le 
(C 
Br 
of 
on 
of 
he! 
ex] 
pre 
fin: 
we 
wa 
op 
R. 
rer 
INSTRUMENT FOR ALL MUSIC LOVERS ne 
AND ‘QUALITY ENTHUSIASTS int 
This outstanding instrument marks a further important ta 
stage in the development of faithful sound reproduction. noe 
The patented twin diaphragm assembly* and high magnetic dis 
flux together account for the excellent overall frequency ine 
and transient response. Provided that the electrical . 
input is faultless, every inflexion of the human voice. is rr 
rendered with the startling realism, and the natural range ae 
and contrast of the orchestra are strikingly re-created. men 
It is absolutely essential to use this Loudspeaker with 
equipment which has been specifically designed for High - 
Fidelity reproduction, as it will reproduce everything fed te 
to it, including any distortion that may be present. For —_ ; . | 
all normal requirements we recommend our standard oe nf palBnserm of 
12-in. model T2. Please send for illustrated folder L.78 diaphragms with seamless moulded centre am 
viving full technical details. cone of extreme lightness and rigidity. 
a a A single speech coil drives the two bas 
*British Patent No. 451,754. (Other patents pending). diaphragms, which are coupled through Ril 
FIDELITY Note.—To obtain the best results from the Axiom Twelve Loud- a mechanical compliance. This achieves 2,0 
. speaker it is important to use a first-class output transformer, a perfectly smooth crossover without any "i 
¥ <A correctly designed to match the equipment. Goodmans type H4 electrical filter network. mp 
} Transformers fulfil these conditions, being wound to individual ; 7 
FICIENCY §=6joad requirements. They can be supplied at short notice. acc 
GOODMANS INDUSTRIES LTD., Lancelot Road, Wembley, Middlesex. Telephone: Wembley 4091 (9 lines). Telegrams: ‘** Goodmans, Wembley 4001 ”’ hig 
45° 
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STRICT TEMPO RECORDS 


Chick Smith and his Music for Dancing : 
It’s only a Paper Moon, quickstep and All of me, 
slow fox trot (Regal MR3806). 

Victor Silvester and his Ballroom 
Orchestra: I’m looking over a Four Leaf Clover, 
quickstep and Heartbreaker, quickstep (Columbia 
FB3409) ; Serenata (Braga), waltz and Songs 
my Mother Taught me (Dvorak), waltz (Columbia 
FB3410). 

Josephine Bradley and her Ballroom 
Orchestra: I never knew, quickstep and 
S’wonderful, quickstep (Decca F8887). 


RECORDS NOT RECEIVED 


Jimmy Dorsey and his Orchestra: 
Ballerina (vocalist, Bob Caroll) and Love’s got 
me in a lazy mood (vocalist, Dee Parker) M.G.M. 
134. 

Woody Herman and his Orchestra: 
In the Blue of Evening and Blue Moon (both vocals 
by Woody Herman) (Columbia DB2424). 

Kathryn Grayson singing Jealousy and 
All of a sudden from the film ‘“* Anchors Aweigh ”’ 
(M.G.M. 130). 

Rita Williams singing [’d give a million 
to-morrow and Time may change, the latter from 
Leigh Stafford’s Revue “‘ Maid to Measure ”’ 
(Columbia FB3407). 
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Betty Garrett singing Ok! Baby Dok’l, 
featured in the M.G.M. film “ Big City ’”’ and 
There ought to be a Society (M.G.M. 131). 

Georges Guetary singing Tonight and She’s 
got thot look in her eyes (Columbia DB2427). 

Anne Shelton singing Time may change 
from ‘“‘ Maid to Measure”? and Be Mine 
(Decca F8898). 


Macklin Marrow and M.G.M. [Orches- 
tra La Bamba de Vera Cruz (Terig Tucci) and 
Beyond the Sea (Trenet) (M.G.M. 132). 


Kramer and Wolmer (accordionists) with 
rhythm accompaniment. 
Caravana Negra (Decca F8893). 


Noro Morales and his Rhythm Sextet: 
Capullito de Aleli (Bolero Son) and Hora Staccato 
(Flute solo, Esvy Morales; Piano solo, Noro 
Morales) (M.G.M. 133). 

Bert Shefter and his String Octet: 
Fiddle-Faddle and (a) Jazz Pizzicato; (b) jazz 
Legato (M.G.M. 135). 

Lionel Hampton and his Orchestra: 


Hamp’s got a duke (fox trot) and Gone again 
(fox trot) (Bruns. 03893). 


Randy Brooks and his Orchestra: 
Lamplight (fox trot) and Tenderly (fox trot) 
(Brunswick 03900). 





TECHNICAL TALK 


By G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


British Sound Recording Association 

The annual general meeting and convention 
of the B.S.R.A. was held at St. Ermin’s Hotel, 
on Saturday and Sunday, 29th and goth. May. 

Apart from the usual business an exhibition 
of recording and reproducing apparatus was 
held in the gallery of the hotel, interesting 
exhibits included a display board showing the 
progress of a normal type disc from wax to 
finished product. Wire and film recording gear 
were also featured. 

The discussion in which we had most interest 
was that on disc recording and reproduction, 
opened by the Secretary of the Association, 
R. W. Lowden. This speaker prefaced his 
remarks by saying that he was “ sticking his 
neck out’? in an attempt to provoke some 
interesting responses from some of those present. 

Although his lecture may have been of 
interest to anyone who knew nothing of the 
technical side of recording on wax or acetate 
discs, it was unfortunately only a review of known 
facts, and certainly contained nothing at all 
provocative. Some useful photomicrographs 
of needles were shown, and clearly demon- 
strated the futility of using fibre needles, the 
wearing: down of these needles after a few 
grooves, being only too obvious. The formal 
portion of the lecture finished with a demon- 
stration of some modern: records played on 
equipment supplied by the Acoustical Company, 
of Huntingdon, consisting of their QA12P 
amplifier feeding into a Labyrinth speaker, for 
bass and middle frequencies, and a small 
Ribbon tweeter for the upper register above 
2,000 cps. A Decca type C pickup supplied the 
input. 

Judging from the back of a hall with poor 
acoustic qualities, the general reproduction 
eemed excellent, and the dispersion of the 
higher frequencies was noticeably good even at 
45° to the axis of the tweeter. 


The discussion which followed centred 
chiefly around the need for standardisation of 
recording characteristics, although several 
speakers thought there would be practical 
difficulties in reaching agreement on some 
standards. 

We left feeling that the promised bombshell 
was something of a damp squib. 


14 Hours Music without leaving your 
Chair 


From America (of course) come details of 
the new “Seeburg” record changer, which 
plays both sides of up to 100 discs. The record 
unit consists of 110 compartments into which 
the records, 10 in. or 12 in., are slid edge on, 
vertically. Beneath each selection is a four- 
position lever, marked “ Side A,”’ “‘ Side B,” 
*“* Both Sides”? and Omit. Thus a continuous 
programme may be selected in advance. 

The pickup carriage runs on a railway at 
the back of the’ unit and moves from station to 
station taking the selected disc and running it 
vertically, the double-sided pickup changing 
sides, recording to the position of the selector 
lever. Other features include an over-ride 
switch which allows of playing any disc without 
di.tuving 3 pre-set programme. A time switch 
automatically switches on or off at pre-selected 
intervals throughout the twenty-four hours. 
Amplifiers available range from 20-140 watts 
power output, and radio tuners for both fre- 
quency modulation or amplitude modulation 
can be had at will. Remote control and micro- 
phone inlets are optional extras. 

Whilst all this savours rather of a super-de- 
luxe Juke box, the equipment is intended for 
use in factory ‘‘ music-while-you-work ”’ in- 
stallations and such like, the srnaller powered 
outfit catering for hotels and clubs or the 
abnormal home. 
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Klipsch Horn available in England 

Messrs. Vitavox, Ltd., of Queensbury, 
N.W.g9, announce that they have acquired a 
licence for the production of the Klipsch Reflex 
horn, and in conjunction with the Compton 
Organ Co., Ltd., will shortly be marketing the 
complete speaker assembly. No details or 
prices are available yet. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Nights at the Opera by Barbara McFadyean 
and Spike Hughes. (The Pilot Press, 
12s. 6d.). 

Spike Hughes and his wife love and laugh at 
opera, and write of it accordingly. The result 
is an enchanting book giving the stories and 
commenting musically on fifteen operas, from 
Mozart’s Figaro to Puccini’s Madame Butterfly. 
They have rightly concentrated on the “ basic 
ration’ of opera, which can be heard most 
often on radio and gramophone. A list of the 
best recordings up to date is found at the end of 
each section. 359 musical examples are 
invaluable. 

It is a blessing to find the plot of Trovatore, if 
not entirely unravelled, at least laid out. There 
are still a few “‘ unexplained dramatic incon- 
sistencies ’’ that must be allowed to lurk in a 
faint mist of ambiguity, but the masterly 
exposition of this grand orgy of storytelling, 
has at last come, to save one from sitting 
through the opera in a state of dazed delight, 
wondering what it is all about, but revelling in 
its drama and familiar melodies. For this one 
is grateful to the authors, and for the tears that 
gather in the eyes of a Traviata lover who reads 
their account of that perfect opera. 

Besides Verdi, justice is done to Rossini, 
Donizetti, Mascagni and Leoncavallo among 
the Italians. Bellini is out of it. Gounod 
(Faust) and Bizet (Carmen) share the honours 
in this admirable entertainment. 


Background to Music by Samuel Heppner. 
(Milton Head Press, 5s.). 

Sir Adrian Boult, in his introduction to this 
slim book, calls it ‘‘ delightfully readable.”’ It 
is certainly that, full of musical wisdom, know- 
ledge, free from dogmatism, never boring. 
The day of musical light reading had to come. 
Now that a great symphony can be. turned on 
(and off, poor thing) like a tap in nearly every 
home, it is necessary that something readable 
and helpful should be available for the multi- 
tude. 

Not very long ago, books on music were not 
even supposed to be readable, except by 
students who had to read them. All that has 
changed. We have an awful lot to learn, and 
it is the duty and I hope the pleasure of musi- 
cians and writers like Samuel Heppner to 
sharpen appreciation, which means criticism, 
that is so lacking in most of us. 

His whetstone is enthusiasm and humour 
which comes well and naturally from an artist 
who has amused us often enough on the air, 
notably in the early Itma programmes. Some 
may remember that he played the part of a dog 
in a Radio serial which everyone, including 
himself, must have enjoyed. You will enjoy 
this book. Fe. 


Poetics of Music. 
Press, 10s. 6d.). 
This is the English translation of the Norton 
Lectures which the composer gave, in French, 
at Harvard during 1939 and 1940. It is hard 
to see realities, through the distorting prisms of 
an art like his, and when he talks, he is apt to 
obscure what we want revealed. Stravinsky 
has already given us a good deal about himself, 
in his Life. Here now is more about his way 


By Stravinsky. (Oxford 
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of thought (one cannot add, “ and feeling ’’). 
He doesn’t increase our knowledge of the poetics 
of music in general, but we do get a better idea 
of why his musical life has moved in its particu- 
lar grooves. Modern psychological knowledge 
enables us to understand artists and their work 
better than before. Stravinsky dislikes any 
such science, sniffing at psycho-analysis. 

He is aggrieved at the Rite’s being considered 
“ revolutionary,’ denying that. He quotes 
past criticisms of other composers, showing that 
later generations take different views of their 
originality, and their trends. True: and 
modern psychology has the largest hand in 
helping us to see what old-timers were really 
after. I often quote, as an excellent example, 
the notions that a genius like Bunyan had about 
his life and his aims, and what we now see both 
to have been—vastly different from the creator’s 
conceptions. So it is likely to be with many 
artists ; and nobody pretends that we have 
come to absolute certainty in interpreting art. 
The more reason to receive all criticism 
cautiously. 

Stravinsky has a good many blind spots, as 
when, talking of our trying to grasp the truth 
about the past, he says that imagination fills 
voids “‘ by making use of the preconceived 
theories. In this way, for example, a materialist 
appeals to Darwin’s theories in placing the 
monkey before man in the evolution of animal 
species.” Little he knows about that matter. 
He goes on: “ Archaeology, then, does not 
supply us with certitudes, but rather with vague 
hypotheses.” This is true only to a small 
degree: the proofs obtained by digging, research, 
and beautiful detective work, in the last thirty 
years, have entirely changed our conception of 
the age of man, and his life thousands of years 
ago. Much remains unsure ; but it is evident 
that Stravinsky is quite out of touch with this 
science. Indeed, he reveals himself as anti- 
scientific, just as he is obviously anti-romantic, 
and almost comically anti-Wagnerian: a cold 
music-manufacturing composer, ranging, in 
these rather snippety lectures, between simple- 
mindedness and occasional sharp perception ; 
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almost always vague (as might reasonably be 
expected of any creative artist). Very little 
that is clear or constructive emerges. There 
are good observations here and there ; as, for 
example, about the potentially vitiating effects 
of radio. Now and again we can make some 
sort of connection between the order of aim we 
can conceive, say, Monteverdi to have had, 

and the intent behind Mavra. Stravinsky’s 
conception of “ freedom ”’ is as illuminating as 
anything: a close-lidded, tight-lipped, orderly 
little world is his, removed from most human 
stirs. I’d like to know about his ancestors, and 
how his temperament was shaped. Making 
his own world, he seems irritated by other 
people’s inventions: again, natural enough in 
the creative artist. Wagner bothers him con- 
siderably: he worries at Richard. He sees other 
makers of new systems as tied up in their 
schemes: himself, as one determined—how 
doggedly, we can easily see—to keep clear of 
such tangles. Hence, perhaps, his gadding 
about among various past masters: not realising 
that he is seeking salvation, in an increasingly 
alien world, and finding it not. He dislikes the 
U.S.S.R. (and manages to miscount badly the 
number of its constituent republics) ; he can 
write, too, about “ principal protagonists.”’ 

He has always been calm when criticized : 
his Life shows him taking calmly whatever 
comes ; but he has long been an exile from his 
native land—and, we remember, he left it very 
early. So, he seems self-set-apart from human- 
ity; seeking, probably without knowing it, 
safety, comfort, reassurance, and coming to a 
bleak sort of mechanistic satisfaction in the day 
of his (as we see them) early waning powers ; 
interpreting the world and art in terms which 
satisfy his secret self, and then—such are the 
vagaries of American universities—being invited 
to unburden his mind in public. The result is 
a queer affair, but I’ve enjoyed reading the 
book ; even if it doesn’t tell much about the 
Poetics of Music, it helps us to get a clearer 
view of this queer non-revolutionary artist who 
once knocked us all into the middle of next week. 

W 





CONTINENTAL 


The information is given for the interest of readers 
only, and the records mentioned are not available in 
Great Britain. 

DANISH TONO 
Emil Telmanyi (Violin) 
X25081-5—Concerto, Op. 33 (Nielsen), 9 sides; Minuet 
from Serenade, D major (Mozart). With Royal Opera 

Orch., cond. E. Tango. 

X25086—Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso (St. 
Saens). With same orch., cond. T. Jensen. 

X25065-7—Violin Concerto (Mendelssohn). 

L28014—Hejre Kati (Hubay). Both with Augmented 

Telmanyi Chamber Orch., cond. T. Jensen. 
A126-7—Sonata, D major (Handel). 

K8039 ~Sarabande and Tambourin (Leclair). 
K8040—Adagio (Tartini); Aria (Porpora). 
with Annette Telmanyi, piano. 


Last three 


Victor Schioler (Piano) 

X25098-102—Piano Concerto No. 5 (Beethoven). With 

Radio Orch., cond. C. Garaguly. 
A131—Prelude, Op. 3, No. 2 7 AES Nocturne 

for left hand, Op. 9, No. 2 (Scriabin). 
A130-—Fantasie- -impromptu (Chopin) ; 

Liszt). 

Galina Werschenska (Piano) 
K8041—The Snow is Dancing; Golliwog’s Cakewalk 
(Debussy). 


Liebestraum 


Royal Opera Orchestra 


(T. = cond. E. Tango; F = cond. S. C. Felumb). 
X%25077—Maskerade (Nielsen): Overture and Baronial 
Court Scene. (T, with E. Norby, bass). 
X25078—Maskerade: Finale, Act 1 and Jeronimus’ 
Song. (T, with H. Byrding, M. Jacobsen, E. Nérby, 
P. Wiedmann, E. Foss.) 
X25089—Oberon Overture (Weber). (F). 
X25075—Norwegian Artists’ Carnival (Svendsen). (F). 
L28011—Elegiac Melodies (Grieg). (F). 


Tivoli Concert Orchestra 
(F = cond. S. C. Felumb; J = cond. T. Jensen) 
X25106—Sleeping Beauty Waltz and Chant sans 
Paroles, Op. 2, No. 3 (Tchatkovsky). (F). 


RECORD ISSUES 


X25105—Poet and Peasant Overture (Suppe). (F). 
X25091—Merry Wives of Windsor Overture (Nicolai). 


X25076—The Brigands’ Castle Overture 
Final Galop (Rtisager). (F). 
X25071—Die schéne Galathee Overture (Suppe). 
X25068—Standchen (Schubert); Plaisir d’Amour 
(Martini). (F). 
5057—Dream Pictures (H.C. Lumbye). (F). 
L28007—Krolls Ballklange (Lumbye). (F). 
L28018—Varmeland Melody (Sandby); 
Minuet’’ (Haydn). (F). 
L28017—Saeterjentens Séndag (O. Bull) ; Solvieg’s Song 
(Grieg). ( 
L28016—In ths hall of the Mountain King (Grieg) ; 
Tordenskjéld into Action (Halvorsen). (F). 
L28015—Judex (Gounod); Strophe (Johan Bartholdy). 
F 


(Kuhlau) ; 


** Rococo 


X25109—Valse lyrique, Op. 96 ; Valse triste (Sibelius). 
(J). 


X25108—Danse macabre (St. Saens). (J). 
X25107—Toreador et Andalouse (Rubinstein); Aubade 


printaniére (Lacombe). (J). 
X25090—It is certainly True, Op. 37 (Hoffding). (J). 
X25064— Kaiserwalzer (J. Strauss). (J). 
X25063—-Rosamunde Entracte ; Ave Maria (Schubert). 


(J). 
X25061—Coppelia: Czardas and Mazurka (Delibes). (J). 
— des fleurs and Trepak (Tchatkovsky). 
) 


L28006—-Hungarian Dances 5 and 6 (Brahms). (J). 
Edith Oldrup (Sopr.) and E. Norby (Bass) 


X25104—Nozze di Figaro—Crudel! .. .; Cosi fan 
Tutte—Il core vi dono. 
X25097—Zauberfléte—Bei Mannern . . . ; Die Entfii- 


hrung—Ich gehe. doch rat2 ich dir (Duet, Blonde- 
Osmin). Both in Danish. 

X25095—Don Giovanni—La ci darem...; Zauberfléte 
—Pa-pa-pa-Papagena. In Italian and Danish respec- 


tively. 


July, 1948 


Otte Svendeen (Tenor) 


X25110—Marta—M’appar ; Pecheurs de perles— 
e crois entendre. . G In Italian). 
L28019—Tosca—E lucevan . . : Rigoletto—La donna 


e mobile. 
Edith Oldrup 
esa fan Tutte—Despina’s Aria: Una 
donna ...,; Nozze di Figaro—Deh vieni. ; 
X25092—-Fledermaus—Mein Herr Marquis ; ‘Britta- 
Polka (Lumbye). 
Einar Norby ; 
X25103—Faust—Mephisto’s Serenade; Barbiere—La 


Calunnia. 
DANISH ODEON 


D6430—Caecilie Waltz (H. C. Lumbye). 

D6429—Concert—polka for 2 violins; Tivoli-Vauxhall 
Polka (Lumbye). Radio Orch., cond. A. Hammelbo; 
L.. Hansen and L. Preil, solo violins. 


SWISS H.M.V. 


DB10131—Polonaise, A flat major, Op. 53 (Chopin). 
V. Horowitz (piano). 

DB10132—Goyescas No. 1: Los requiebros (Granados). 
Suzanne Gyr (piano). 

HEX119—Nachthelle; Die Nachtigall (Schubert). 
Reviellé Choir of the Basle Liedertafel. (Re-issue 
of FM16). 

DB6426—Valse-Impromptu, A flat major (Liszt); La 
campanella (Paganini-Liszt). A. Brailowsky (piano). 

DB10130—Contes d’Hoffman, Barcarolle (Offenbach) ; 
Moment musical (Schubert). Hollywood Bowl Orch., 
cond. Stokowsk1. 

HE X120—Ballade for Flute, Piano and String Orch. 
i Martin). Basle Chamber Orch., cond. P. Sacher. 

DB6344—Barber of Seville Overture (Rossini). N.B.C. 
Sym. Orch., cond. Toscanini. 

DB6414 Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 (Liszt). A. 


a‘lowsky. 

HEX121.3-renade for Flute, Clarinet and String 
Orch. (Conrad Beck), 5 sides—Basle mamihes 
Orch., cond. P. Sacher, with J. Bopp (flute), E 
Fanghanel (clarinet); and Lento, from ‘* Klavier- 
Stiicke II’’ (C. Beck) —P. Baumgartner (piano solo). 

DB6424-5—Leonore Overture No. 3, 3 sides; Prome- 
theus Overture (Beethoven). N. B.C. Sym. .» cond, 
Toscanini. 

DB10133-4—Vier erneste Gesange, Op. 121 (Brahms). 
Paul Sandoz (baritone), P. Baumgartner (piano). 


SWISS COLUMBIA 
LZX222-6—-Piano Concerto No. 5 (Beethoven). R. 
Serkin and New York Phil. Sym. Orch., cond. Bruno 


Walter. 

DZX36-7—Cello Sonata No. 5, Op. 102, No. 2 
(Beethoven). G. denen ony and R. Berkowitz. 

LZX238-9—Violin Concerto, C major (Haydn). Stefi 
poree and Zurich Collegium Musicum, cond. Paul 
acher. 

DZ X25-8—Violin Concerto (Mendelssohn), A Grumiaux 
and Philharmonia Orch., cond. A. Galliera. 

DZX31-3—Concerto for 2 pianos, E flat (Mozart). V. 
Vronsky and V. Babin, Robin Hood Dell Orch., 
cond, Mitropoulos. 


LZX215-6—Eine kleine Nachtmusik (Mozart). Vienna 
Phil. Orch., cond. H. v. Karajan. 
LZX227-9—The Pines > Rome (Respighi). Phila- 


delphia Sym. Orch., cond. Ormandy. 
LZX242-5— Violin Concerto, B flat major, Op. 21 
(Schoeck). Stefi Geyer and Zurich Tonhalle Orch., 
cond. Andreae. 
LZX219- -21—Symphony No. 8, B minor, ‘‘ Unfinished ”’ 
(Schubert). Philharmonia Orch., cond. Malko. 
LZX230-3—Symphony ig 8, E flat (Schumann). New 
York Phil. Sym. - cond. Bruno Walter. 
17—An der ot wey blauen Donau (J. Strauss). 
aa Phil. Orch., cond. von Karajan. 


ZX240—Four Norwegian Moods (Stravinsky). New 
York Phil. Sym. Orch., cond. Stravinsky. . 
DZX35—La Traviata Preludes, Acts 1 and 3. Rome 


Opera Orchestra (repressed ‘from complete set). 

LZX241—Die Entfibrung aus dem Serail (Mozart)— 
Welcher Kummer. ; E. Schwarzkopf (sopr.) and 
Vienna Phil. Orch. 

DZX2001-2—Ich und Du—Song cycle on poems of 
Chr. ‘ure (Walter Schulthess). E. Hafliger 
(tenor), W . Schulthess (piano). 

LZ9—" Jesu, joy of man’s desiring’’ (Bach); Sonata 
D minor, L413 (Scarlatti). D. Lipatti vannee 


SWISS ODEON 
208452—Friihlingsahnung (Weber) ; Lindenlaub( Rossel). 
208453—Schafers Sonntagslied (K: reutzer); Wiegenlied 

(Brahms) Rapperswil Male double-quartet. 


‘SWISS ELITE 


(This “ has recently started to issue Czech 
Ultraphon recordings—9000 series) 
7045-8—String Quarter, A minor, Op. 29 (Schubert) 
Réntgen String Quartet. 
oe and Rumanian Dance (Bartok). P. 
mus (piano). 
read ine Nacht in Venedig (J. Strauss)—Treu 
sein . . .; Simplizius (Strauss)—Wenn nicht die 
Hoffnung . . Max Lichtegg (tenor). 
7053—Eva Waltz (Lehar) ; 
Ich schenk mein Herz. Inge Bérkh (soprano). 
7054—G’schichten aus dem Wienerwald (J. Strauss). 
7055—Rosen aus dem Siiden (/. Strauss). Both by 
Vienna Radio Orch., cond. Max Schénherr. , 


Die Dubarry (Millocker)— - 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


LEIGH-ON-SEA GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY.—Hon. 

Mr. H. F. Macklin, 37 Tattersall Gardens, 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. Details = meetings from Sec- 
retary. New members welco 

MANCHESTER GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY.—Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. D. A. Foster, 31, Booth Halli Road, 
Charlestown Road, Manchester 9, to whom all 
inquiries should be sent, 

SEAFORD GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY.—Hon, Sec., 
Mr. P. H. Braddock, ‘‘ Fairhaven,’’ Edinburgh Road, 
Seaford. The next session of weekly recitals starts on 
September 8th, Meetings at the Community Centre 
premises, 7.30 p.m. Full details from Secretary. 
New members welcome. 


The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES—Advertisements are accepted for this section 
at the rate of threepence per word, with a minimum 
charge of 3s. Where the advertiser offers to send a 
list this will be treated as trade. If a box number is 
used an extra ls. 6d. should be added to the cost; 
this includes the forwarding of replies. Letters to 
Box Numbers should be post to “ Office ’’ address 
as stated below. All advertisements (copy in block 
letters or typewritten) should arrive by the 15th 
of any month, and must be prepaid by the form of 
postal orders or cheques addressed to ‘‘ The Gramo- 
phone,’’ 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


: WANTED 


ALBUMS.—Pre-War Type, 12 in., for 3, 4, 5, 6, 
Records, Parsifal D.1537, D.1543, D.1544; fibred. 
‘‘The Gramophone,”’ 1923 to 1929.—12 Wendan Road, 
Newbury. 

BARTOK ist Quartet; ~ fibred only.—Masters, Ss, 561 
King Lane, Alwoodley, Leeds. 

BRAHMS OP. 34, 26, state price.—Schad, 63 Corn- 
wall Road, Cheam, Surrey. 

COLUMBIA DB.1628, sung by Norman Allin; Parlo- 
phone RO.20171, Fledermaus Arias by Lotte Leh- 
mann; also record wanted soprano Aria from The 
Prison Scene, Act 3, ‘*‘ Mefistofele.’-—Duckworth, 60 
Hull Road, Hessle, East Yorks. 

COLUMBIA 9520, ‘‘ Carnival of Animals,’’ parts 
3/4; good condition.—Parnell, 31 Lloyd Ave., Torquay. 

D’INDY-ISTAR VARIATIONS’ and Fauré Shylock 
Suite. Will some kind reader sell to young collector? 
Your Your price paid.—-Box No. 05. 

“ELGAR, Severn Suite; Bach Fantasia, Starlight 

Express. —Minter, 90 Woodland Drive, Watford. 









































ELIZALDE.—New copies of ‘‘ Shy Anna,”’ ““Dixie,”’ 
‘‘Under the Moon,” ‘‘ Misery Farm’’ (Brunswick); 
al so the *Sylvians ‘‘Cross Your Heart’’ (from 


‘Queen High ’’) on H.M.V.—Box No. 1720. 
‘*“ETON BOATING SONG” by Raymond Newell 
(Columbia 5527) and on H.M.V. B.2774; good condi- 
tion; good prices.—Peregrine, The Rectory, Barry, 
Glamorganshire. 

EXCHANGES with collectors in U.S.A. and Italy 
ager - 3 ad student of 16th-18th century music,—Box 
No. 

ERMAN MARCHES.—Marching songs wanted, 
Telefunken, Electrola, Polydor; could offer light i 
man music in exchange.—Box No. 1593. 

GERMAN MILITARY MARCHES, ——— Songs 
for American Records or cash.—Box No. 1488. 

HIGH PRICE ww for ‘‘ Larry Adler ’’ with ‘‘ Hot 
Club of France.’”’—G. Eaton, 3A Broad Street, 
Halifax, sian 

KREISLERIANA CORTOT; Chopin 2nd Concerto; 
— Hungarian Rhapsodies Hambourg.—Box 
No. 1842 1842 

—LEKEU ‘* Violin Sonata En Sol Majeur,’’ Romance 
in F (Beethoven). Fibred.—W. J. Adler, Worksop 
College, Notts. 

““MA VLAST,”’ complete; good condition essential; 
state price.—Moberly, 4 Granville Rd., Littlehampton. 

PARLOPHONE—Miusic of All Nations Series, from 
R.2399 to 2427, inclusive. For Sale: Rothermel 
Senior P.U, with volume control and scratch filter, 
25s.: Pressure Adjuster, 5s.—BM/DPP4, London, 

Ww.C.1. 















































PIANOFORTE RECORDS by Busoni wanted by 
Collector; highest prices offered; please state condi- 
tion.—Box No. 1337. 

RECORD CABINET to hold about 300 Records: 
good condition essential.—Mr. McLachlan, 3 St. Mar- 
garets Place, Glasgow. C.1l. 

RECORDS WANTED URGENTLY.—“ American in 
Paris’ and ‘‘ Piano Concerto in F,’’ by Gershwin.— 
Mr. Colyer, 41 Palace View, Bromley. Kent. 

RUDDIGORE.—Full recording wanted with or 
without Album; also Beethoven Septet; state condi- 
tion and price. __King, Bitton Hill, Bitton, Bristol. 

URGENT.—‘‘-The Gramophone,’’ Dec., 1940, Feb., 
Mar., Aug., Sept., 1941, Jan., Dec., 1942, Jan., Apr.. 
May, July, Sept.,” Oct., Dec., 1943, Jan., April, May, 
July, Sept., Nov., Dec., 1944, Jan., Feb., Mar., May, 
June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., 1945, Jan., 
May, Oct., 1946, Jan., July, Sept., Oct., Nov., 1947, 
also indices vols. xvii ‘and xxii. Write stating prices 
and condition, Mrs. Huxley, Little Strudgates, 
Balcombe, Sussex. 

URGENTLY REQUIRED.—Columbia Record No. 
9387, ‘‘ As Pants the Hart—Break Forth Into Joy.” 
Box. No, 1572. 

WANTED by Serviceman—Motor, and Turntable; 
suitable for transcription and ordinary record work; 
eee condition essential.—Box No. 1657. 

ANTED.—Columbia DX.1006, Liszt ‘‘ Berceuse ”’ 

,(Sentaer) .—MacKenna, Droitwich. 





























The GRAMOPHONE 


WANTED URGENTLY.—Mariano Stabile’s 1926 
Columbias L.1970 ‘‘ Falstaff,’’ L.2185 ‘‘ Marriage of 
Figaro,’”’ D.1612 ‘‘ Don Giovanni,’’ D.1665 ‘*O Sole 
Mio,”’ and Pergolesi Siciliana; also any of the 1944 
Italian Telefunkens, Nos. S#3.3277-8-9.—Please write 
stating prices and condition, to Box No.1515. 





WANTED URGENTLY.—Caprice in A minor 
(Paganini), recorded by Guila Bustabo, Columbia 

26; good condition; state price.—Tyrrell, 11, 
Leinster Square, Rathmines, Dublin, Eire. 

WANTED.—A copy of the ‘‘ Gramophone Record.” 
Will purchase or cameras Gostees: equivalent value 
goods available in U.S.A Fairbank, Room 
4628, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, “ca York City. 

WANTED.—Glenn Mill Miller, Regal MR.3117, MR.3129, 
H.M.V. BO.5632, Vocalion ’S.127; also any AM. Blue 
Bird, Indian H.M.V., etc.—C. Holland-Skinner, 151 
Brixton Hill, _Hill, London, S.W.2. 











WANTED.—Chopin’s St Studies, H.M.V. DB.1132-4, 
DB.1178-80 (Backhaus); state price.—R. B. Kitching, 
New House, Repton, Derby. 

WANTED.—Recordings of ‘Il Lacerato Spirito ”’ 
(Simone Boccanegra), ‘‘ Osmin’s Arias’’ (Entfuh- 
rung), ‘“‘Devonshire Cream and Cider’’ (Mc’Eachern), 
and any Deletions of Pinza, Kipnis, McEachern, 
Robert Easton; good condition only; state details 
and price.—Brice, 12 Dukes Ave., Finchley, N.3. 








WANTED.—Recordings of - — Coeli ’”’ 
(Weber), ‘‘ Santa Maria’’ (Morant), ‘‘ Hussarem 


Ritt.’’ State price.—Miss Angela Stillwell, Newbury 
Road, East Hendred, Wantage, Berks. 

WANTED.—Schipa DA.834, DA, 974, DB.1723; Pinza 
DB.1087, DB.1088; Martinelli, DB.1202; Rethberg, 
DB.1506, DB.1458; Victor, 2154. Good price for fibred 
records. Also sale or exchange Connoisseur Pick-up; 
complete, as new, £2 10s.—Box No. 1750. 








WANTED. —H.M.V. C.1473-6 ‘‘ Missa Papae Mar- 
celli’’ (Palestrina), Westminster Cathedral Choir.— 
— 15 Hurlingham Gardens, Fulham, London, 





WANTED -—Good copies of Duke Ellington’s *‘ Ring 
Dem Bells,’’ Lionel Hampton’s ‘‘ Buzzin Round With 
the Bee.’’ Good cash offer. Write: I. Stocker, 3 The 
Schools, Shrewsbury. 

WANTED.—‘* At Sundown ’’ record (song) Melville 
Gideon, H.M.V. B.2533.—R. L. Poole, Manager, W. 
H, Smith and Son, Ltd., Fisherman’s Walk, Bourne- 
mouth, nts. 

WANTED.—Recording of ‘‘ The Meanderings of 
Monte ”’ by Milton Hays.—Brassil, 16 Edward Street, 
Tralee, Co. Kerry, Eire. 











WANTED.—Transcriptions by Busoni, recorded by 


Egon Petri.—Hood, 52 Rostherne Avenue, Man- 
chester 14. 

YOUNG RECORD COLLECTOR, Opera and 
Classics; would like correspondent in America and 
Canada.—Box No. 35. 








FOR SALE 


A BIG LOT of Fibred (as new) Vocal and Instru- 
mental Records (latter under pre-tax prices), in- 
cludes Amato, Ansseau, Bonci, Caruso, Destinn, Jad- 
lowker, Martinelli, Ruffo, etc., etc.; Sry (S.a.e.) — 
394 Wharncliffe Gardens. London, N.W 








ABOUT 150 DELETED VOCALS, cinaling Bonci, 


Boninsegna, Onegin, Scotti, Zenatello; other records, 
albums, etc.; reasonable prices. —Box No. 1861. 

** AIDA ”’ complete in perfect Fibred condition, on 
H.M.V. D.1595-1613, with Pertile, etc., £7 10s.— 
Powell, 156 Dover Road, Copnor. Portsmouth. 

ALBUMS. H.M.V. pre-war unused ten 12-inch, one 
10-inch. Wartime unused five 12-inch; others pre- 
war used. Garra la Spring Motor, all accessories, 
Tone-Arm, etc.; motor as new. offers.—Coop2r, 22 
Richmond Road, som Barnet, Herts. 

ALHAMBRA REVUES. ‘“‘ Bing Girls’’ and ‘‘ Round 
the Map.’’ 7 Records of ~-. unplayed, perfect 
condition. Offers?—Box No. 

ALL KINDS CLASSICAL RECORDS bought and 
sold; Monthly Catalogue—K. S, Holman, 143 The 
Greenway, Ickenham, Middlesex. Ruislip 2518 

AMERICAN OPERATICS.—Victors’ Gadski, 85029; 
Gogorza, 74043; Melba, 95027; Ruffo, 88366; Victrolas: 
Bessie Abott, 88051; Gadski-Goritz, 88440; Schumann- 
Heink, 6280; Scotti, 88282; full details of titles, con- 
dition, price, on application.—Box No. 1860. 

AMPLIFIER, ‘‘ Astra’’ 7 valve, as new, 20 gns.; 
Classical records.—42 Bushy Grove Road, Bushey, 
Herts. Watford 5276. 

~ AUSTRALIAN wishes exchange or sell hist. and 
rare records; what offers; Fono. Bonini, 39125-39045; 
G. Pacini, 39009; Leliva, 39040-39033; De Luca, 
39165-39170, and others.—M. Standish, 47 Barrett 
Street, Albert Park, S.C.6, Melbourne, Australia. 

BACH VIOLIN CONCERTO A Mi. (Huberman); 
Chausson Poéme; fibred.—61 Upper Tollington Par, 
London, N.4. 

BARKER RADIOGRAM. 3 wavebands, 8 valves, 
8 watts, push-pull output; fitter Rothermel Senior 
pick-up; Goodmans Auditorium Speaker; perfect 
working order; instrument recently overhauled; 
walnut cabinet; £45 or near offer.—Tomas, Bryn- 
caerau, Limegrove Avenue, Carmarthen. 

BARKER SPEAKER and Universal Amplifier with 
Local Station Radio; quality output; treble and bass 
controls; as new; nearest £22.—Box No. 1752. 

BEAU DECCA, one month old, brand new condi- 
tion; 100 guineas; demonstration given.—Dr. Parkin- 
son, 62 Gatley Road, Cheadle, Cheshire. Telephone, 
Gatley 4361. 

BEETHOVEN 2nd (Kleiber, Polydor), 28s.; 8th 
(Kempen-Siemens), 22s.; Haydn 93rd, 26s. Wanted 
Handel Orchestral Concerto 26 (Siemens). 28 ‘«Tele- 
funken).—Box No. 1818 
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BEETHOVEN: Symphony 5 (Koussevitsky), 

27s.6d.; 7 (Toscanini), 30s.; Volume 3 (Schnabel), 
49s... Brahms: Symphony 3 (Weingartner), 2é6s.; 
Concerto 2 (Horowitz), 37s. 6d.; Sonata D Minor 
(Kochanski, Rubinstein), 25s.; Clarinet Quintet 
(Draper), 30s. Debussy: Children’ s Corner (Kentner), 
12s. Dohnanyi: Viola Sonata (Tertis), 22s.; Elgar 
Introduct:on (Neel), 8s.; Kingdom Prelude (Boult), 
8s. 6d.; Liszt Concerto 2 (Petri), 16s. 6d.; Mendel- 
ssohn ‘Concerto (Kreisler), 18s.; Mozart Concerto 
K.27la (Menuhin), 40s. Rachmaninov: Paganini 
Variations (Rachmaninov), 18s.; Symphony 3, 50s. 
Rimsky-Korsakov: Scheherazade (Philadedphia), 36s. 
Schubert: Trio Op. 99 (Ney), 22s.; Symphony 5 
(Beecham), 21s.; Military Marches (Schnabels), 9s.; 
Lebensstiirme (Schnabels), 16s. Sibelius: Volume I, 
49s.; Rakastava (Heward), 8s. 6d. Tchaikovsky: 
Concerto (Horowitz), 22s. All ey Goldberg 
Variations, 1 record steeled, 37s. 6d.; Petrouchka 
(Ansermet) steeled, 21s.—2 Rookfield Avenue, Lon- 
on 1 

BEETHOVEN’S 7th Toscanini, 32s.; Dvcrak’: 4th, 
Talich, 32s.; Dvorak’s 5th, Stokowski, 32s.; Mozart 
4lst, Bruno Walter, 25s.; Rachmaninov 2nd Piano 
Concerto, Moiseiwitsch, 20s. All fibred, in very gvod 
condition. Also 5 valve Amplifier 10 watt P.P. with 
12-inch Vitavox (10 watt) Speaker, £12 1(s.-—H.R., 
19 Manning Road, Dagenham, Ess°x. 

BRITAIN S. 5°10 A.C. Ampl fier (10 watt push- 
pull) with Goodman’s 12-inch M/C Speaker as new, 
£16.—Anguige, 49 Staton Road, Copnor. Fortsmouth. 

CHALLEN BABY GRAND, mahogany, £175.— 
Eisen, 4 Dunrobin Court, Hampstead, N.W.3, Hamp- 
stead 1552. 

CLOSING SCENE FROM STRAUSS, “ Salome ” 
(Marjorie Lawrence; two French H.M.V.); offers to 
Box No. 17#8. 

COLLARO RECORD PLAYER, for A.C. mains; 
new; £13.—Comper, 38 Broxbourne Road, Orping- 
ton, Kent. Orp. 596. 

; COLLARO RECORD PLAYER, 220-250 v. A.C.; 12- 

inch Turntable and Speed Regulator, in Rexine Case; 

—. February, £10.—Warr, 3 Lincoln Road, sSidcup, 
nt. 









































COLLARO MICROGRAM, as new, £24 model, 
nearest £15.—23 Hyland Grove, Bristol. Tel. 68893. 
COLLECTOR reducing Fibred Collection; Miscel- 
laneous, Vocal, Orchestral, many Deletions.—Fngel, 
120 Churchgate, Southport, Lancs. 

COLUMBIA 1940 Autochange Record Playing -~ 
ty recently overhauled; perfect; £25.—Box 

COLUMBIA RECORD PLAYER, automatic change; 
excellent condition; just overhauled by makers; £16; 
buyer collects (Chelsea).—Box No. 1877. 

COMPLETE SET OF RECORDS by Harry James 
and his orchestra dated up to 1948; 40 records in 
excellent condition; offers —Box No. 1876. 

CONCERTI Beethoven (Hub?:rmin); Beethoven 5th 
(Moiseiwitsch); Brahms 2nd (Backhaus); Chopin 
2nd (Cortot); Mozart 23rd (Long); Grieg (Gieseking); 
Schumann (Cortot); Mendelssohn (Menuhin); Tchai- 
kovsky ist (Rub’nstein); Saint-Saens 2nd (Lympany); 
Liszt 1st (Sauer). Symphonies. Beethoven 3rd 
(Koussevitsky); 5th (Sargent); 7th (Weinzartner): 
Brahms 4th (Walter); Mozart 35th (Beecham); 39th 
(Walter); Dvorak 5th (Szell); Mendelssohn 4 
(Unger); Schubert 5th (Beecham); 8th (Walter); 
Tchaikovsky 4th (Koussevitsky); 5th «Beecham), ‘th 
(Furtwangler). All fibre played. DB’s €s., C’s 4s.-- 
Thomas, Bryncaerau, Limezrove Avenue. Carmarthen. 

DECCA’S RITE OF SPRING, ROUSSEL SUITE, 
Mozart 39; fibred; others.—Box No. 1820. 

DECCA 10 Streamline Portable Gramopncne; ex- 
cellent condition, £5 5s.; new Rothermel Senior 
Pick-up, £1 5s.; Deanna Durbin’s 17 records (fibred), 
£3 3s.—Box No. 1790. 

DELIUS SOCIETY, 1 and 3, £2 2s. each; Debussy 
La Mer, 18s.; Dvorak Symphony 2, £1 10s.; Svm- 
phony 5 (Karajan) (Meisterklasse), £3 12s.; Elgar 
re “ey 2 (Boult), £2; Dream of Gerontius, 

£2 8s.; Rachmaninov Symphony 3, £2 10s.; Schu- 
mann Concerto (Cortot), £1; Sibelius Symphony 2, 
£1 13s.; Stravinsky Symphony of Psalms, £1 4s.; 
Tchaikovsky Symphony 4, £1 10s.; Moussorgsky Pic- 
tures (Moiseiwitsch), 16s.—Box No. 1744. 

EDISON PHONOGRAPH in excellent condition, 
Cylindrical Records. Details.—Offers, Mrs. Hassell, 
24 Beresford Road. Gillingham. Kent. 

ELGAR’S GERONTIUS (Velvet Face) Walton 
Violin (Heifetz), Tartini—Devil’s Trill, Menuhin, 
Strauss, Oboe Goossens, Instruments of Orch, 
Sargent, as new.—Denis Healy, Maiden Street, New- 

E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONE, Mark 39; 
electric motor, accessories; perfect condition; 7? 
—Brown, 159, Strathyre Avenue. Norbury. S. 

E.M.G. PICK-UP, 50s.; Expert Sound Box, oe 
various classical Records.—12, Wendan Road, New- 
bury. 


















































ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, Ninth Edition, 35 
vols.; perfect; exchange with Deccalian or offer.— 
Box No. 1849. os 

ENCYCLOPEDIA of Recorded Music, 1948 Edition; 
reasonable offer invited.—Box No. 1822. 

EXPERT JUNIOR, recently overhauled; 200-250 
A.C. Electric Motor; £25; also two Cylinder 
Machines with three Reproducers, two Recording 
Boxes, Recording Waxes. and Horns; £6; seer in 
London area.—Box No. 1846. 

“EXPERT” all-range Dynamic Gramophone; 
36-inch Horn, Inlaid Oak, with stand and levelling 
device; A.C. motor; accessories; seen in Sheffield; 
£50 complete; as new.—Box 1816. 

FIBRED. Berlioz Fantastique (Barbirolli), 30s.; 
Beethoven Pastoral (Parav). 22s.—Thomas, 42 Tam- 
worth Road, Sutton Coldfield. 
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FIBRED.—Bach: Cello Sonata 1 (Barbirolli), 10s.; 
Flute Sonata (Le Roy) 10s.; Bax: Phantasy Sonata 
(Jeremy and Korchinska), 12s. 6d.; 2 Piano Sonata 
(Robertsons), 15s.; Quartet, Mossolov (Wilson), 12s. al 
Beethoven—Leonora 3 (Walter). a. Sona 
(Schnabel)—Op. 2, No. 1, iss. Op. 2, No. 3, 22s. 4 
Op. 10, No. 2, 15s. Op. 14, No. 1, 24s.; Op. 14, 
No. 2, 15s.; Op. 22, 2l1s.; Op. 26, 22s. 6d.; Op. 27, 
No. 1, 25s.; Op. 28, 22s. 6d.; Op. 49, No. 1, 7s. 6d.; 
Op. 49, No. 2, 6s. 6d.; Op. 53, 2l1s.; Op. 57, 21s.: 
Op. 8la, 13s.; Op. 101, 22s. 6d.; Op. 106, 36s.; Op. 
109, 33s.; Op. 110, 22s. 6d.; Berlioz—Carneval Romain 
(Blech), 4s.; Bizet—Arlesienne 2 (Goossens), 10s.; 
Brahms—Academic Festival (Walter), 6s.; Piano 
Quartet Op. 60 (Bloom), 12s. 6d.; Chopin—24 Pre- 
ludes (Cortot) (earlier set), 16s.; Dvorak—Carneval 
(Talich), 4s.; Scherzo Capriccioso (Ormandy) (SST), 
4s.; Elgar—Symphony 1 (composer), Auto, 30s.; 
Haydn—Quartet, Op. 76, No. 6 (International), 15s.; 
Liszt—Preludes (Meyrowitz). 12s.; Hungarian Fan- 
tasia (Dupont), 8s.; Humperdinck—Hansel and Gretel 
Overture (Beutler), 5s. 6d.; Mozart—Paris Sym- 
phony (Beecham), 18s.; No. 40 (Koussevitsky), 18s.; 
Violin Concerto in G (Huberman), 18s.; Nicolai— 
Merry Wives (Bohm), 6s.; Ponchielli—Dance of 
Hours (Fiedler), 4s.; Purcell—Suite (Barbirolli), 
10s.; Ravel—Bolero (composer), 10s. 6d.; Schubert— 
A minor Quartet (Budapest), 20s.; Sullivan—lIolanthe 
Overture (Sargent), 4s.; (Robinson), 5s.; Tchai- 
kovsky Symphonies 5 (Stokowski), Auto., 36s.; 6 
(Koussevitzky), 25s.; Vivaldi—Cello Sonate en Concert 
(Pitsch), 15s.; Wagner—Meistersinger Prelude (Szell), 
4s.; Act 3 Prelude (Bohm), 4s.; igfried Forest 
Murmurs (Blech), 4s.—H. Chitty, 51 Park Ave., Dover 

FIBRED CONCERTI VIOLIN; Bruch. 12s.; Men- 
delssohn, 18s.; Brahms Double, 24s.; Scheherazade, 
20s.; Messiah, 6Us.; betrouch«a, 2us.; Furebird, 15s.; 
Brahms, Tchaikovsky 4th, 30s.—Box No. !761. _ 

FOR SALE.—Ferguson Radiogram, Model R461; 
bought July, 1947, with extension speaker, £55; 
owner going to college; must sell; perfect condition.— 
L. Sutch, 241, Fordwych Road, Cricklewood, Lon- 
con, W.2. 

FOR SALE, H.M.V. Cabinet Gramophone 193, in 
oak, perfect condition, 5B Sound Box. Recently re- 
ronditioned by H.M.V.—Forse, 47, Coniston Gardens, 
Kingsbury, N.W.9. 

FOR SALE.—Caruso-Key; Dereszke-Leiser; Patti- 
Klein; Golden Age of Opera, Klein; what offers — 
McGowan. 13 Porth-y-Dre, Ruthin, N. Wales. 

FOR SALE.—Collection of English vocalists; 
Hislop, Glynne, Dawson, Fields, ‘Nash, Easton, Allin, 
Henderson, Titterton, Booth, Clara Butt, etc.— 
Write Court, 14a Gloucester Street, Brighton. 

GARRARD ELECTRIC GRAMOPHONE MOTOR. 
A.C. Mains; 200-250 volt; powerful; as new; complete 
— turntable, speed regulator, etc.; £5.—Box No. 

GARRARD AUTO CHANGER, Model R.C.65; ‘brand 
new, £25.—’Phone Cun. 6610 between 6-7.30 p 
~ GINN SENIOR. —Expert Pedestal 1947 ar = 
new Aida, new Traviata, and Mahler’s L.V.D.E., 
fibred; £55 the lot. —33 Wharton Street, London, 
W.C.1. Ter. 2615. 

** GRAMOPHONE,”’ 1940, 1944, 1945 compiete, 
- 1941 two missing, 1942 one missing, 1943 one missing, 
1945 two missing; records Sibelius Second Kajanus, 
Walton Viola Concerto Riddle, Britten Simple Sym- 
phony.—Aldridge, 4 Hendon Park Mansions, N.W.4. 
Hendon 8706. 

* GRAMOPHONE.” 2: copies, 1930-1940; July, 
1942- Dec., ~ ‘ie except April, Lnewst, 1946; £3 15s.— 
Box No. 1842 

ss GRAMOPHONE,” 1945, 19465, 194,.; all p riect 
condition; offers.—Lewis-Dale, Plumie.:, Knutsford, 
Cheshire. 

H.M.V. RECORD PLAYER, latcst model; in per- 
fect condition; owner going abroad, £10; what 
offers?—Write Box No. 1836. 

H.M.V. TABLE MODEL, fitted E.M.G. Sound Box, 
plus fibre needle equipment, £8: excellent acoustic 
reproduction; ‘‘In the South,’ fibred, exchange for 
Act III, Mastersingers: cash adjustment; new Davy 
** Rollright ’"’ £1; owner now using sapphires; offers 
considered.—Box No. 1580. 

H.M.V. RADIOGRAM, Nhiodel $30; Automatic 
Change; £809.—Linde, ‘‘ Maples.’ Ewhurst. sumey. 

H.M.V. RECORD PLAYER for oo Mains; 200- 
250 volts: as new; 5s.—Box No. 182 

I.R.C.C, 236, 238. 239, 235; C.R.S. 3 4 9; highest 
cash offers or r exchanges invited.—Box No. 1933. 

LARGE “ M.V.” GRAMOPHONE, No. 203, Re- 
entrant; practically new; £30 with records.—Rhodes, 
62 Eastern Avenue, Romford. 

LATEST H.M.V. Record Player, £10 10s.: buyer to 
collect, West London; also latest R.I. Airflow Light- 
weight Pick-up, fitted sapphire Needle, £4 10s.—Box 
No. 1746. 

MOZART K271 concerto LX.559-62, K.546 Adazio 
DB. 3391, Mossolov LB. 17 and others. All played two 
or three times only.—J. Neve, 21 Claremont Avenue, 
Woking. Tel. 1209. 
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OFFERS FOR FIBRED. wot Symphony 2; wind 
quintet; Bruckner 4th and 5t Stravinsky Octet, 
Capricc’o, Duo; Ravel Valses Nobles, left hand; 
Ibert Escales; Dukas Peri; hler one; Prokofiev 
Chowt, Scythian + mage 4 Szostakowicz one; Honegger 
Concert no.—Box 

OFFERS for Giamaphons ie Shop Encyclopedia 1936. 
Tristan (Bayreuth) with Albums. Linguaphone Sets 
(French, Italian, Czech); untitled 12-inch Albums; 
sapere 46; Opera Scores; s.a.e. please.—Box No. 








OPERATIC, Mint, Continentals, and Deleted Dup- 
plicat:s. S.a.e. for deta Is. —Box No. 1552. 

PLAYER with A.C. Motor and W. and W. Coil 
Pick-up, complete in special light oak cabinet, with 
sw.tch-in scratch-filter, almost new, £15. Also 

Goodman Twin-Cone Speaker on 3 ft. Baffle, with 
Diffusion Frets, unused. £9.—Rieu, 77 St. George’s 
Drive, S.W.1. Victor a 1172. 

PORTABLE RECORD PLAYER and Anmplifier, 
V.S.E., 10 watt output; lizard case; extra speaker, 
microphone and stand; £50.—‘‘ Glencairn,’’ Wrays- 
bury. ‘’Phone 340 

POWERFUL H.M.V. GRAM. MOTOR, Turntable, 
D.C. 110-250 volt. converts to 250 volt A.C., with 
504G type rectifier (included). Offers over £3. 
Lex ngton Sen or. complete, reconditioned by Makers, 
£4 5s. S.H.E.F.I. P.U. sapphire; new, 
£1 12s. 6d. Rothermel S.8. with jewel, £1 2s. 6d 
Wanted; Coil Scratch Filter. London.—Box No. 1804. 

PROFESSIONALLY BUILT Quality Ampl.ficr, as 
new; 2 x PX25 Push-pull; all paper condensers; 
rack mounting with steel dust cover; best offer over 
£25 secures.—Box No. 1844. 

RECORD PLAYER, Columbia er Tp A.C. mains; 
200-259 volts.; excellent cond tion; —Box No. 1820. 

R.G.D. AUTOCHANGE S ADIGORAM, fine walnut 
cabinet; excellent condition; nearest £58.—10, Lan- 
caster Road, New Southgate, London, N.11. = 

R.G.D. 746G. Auto-Radiogram; little used; still 
guarant-ed; owner away; offers over £115.—Bux 
No. 1762, 

SALE.—Record Player, collection classical records, 
practically new.—Details Wembley 5554 (evenings). 

SMALL COLLECTION of Fibred Symphonies, Con- 
certos, etc. Belshazzar’s Feast; Aida (Pertile) part 
only. Tax free prices.—Howarth, 51 Dale Street, 
Bacup. Lancs. 

SYMPHONIES.—Harris, 16s.; Walton, 40s.; Bach, 
6th Brandenburg, 15s. 6d.; 2 Piano Concerto, 12s.; 
Quintet (Franck), 28s. 6d.; E336 (Gregorian); Z203 
(Svendsen); DxX340 (Liszt) ; 9343 (Elgar); others.— 
Smith, 138, Lynton Road, Acton, W.3. Acorn 4301. 

TCHAIKOVSKY 6th (Furtwaingler) Auto-Fibred; 
— £2 2s. (or exchange).—5l Copynoox, Blacx- 
urn 

* THE OLDEN AGE.”’ Caruso 1902 Victor, Vesti 
la giubba; Melba 1906 White Label, Roi d’ys Aubade; 
Kreisler G and T Edition, Air on G String; Maria 
Gay Gram Monarch, Printemps qui commence; Tau- 
rino Parvis Col. Phono, Co., ‘‘ Il Balen ’’; Rethberg 
Brunswicx Londond-rry Air and Snowy Breasted 
Fearl. All in good condit‘on.—Offers to Collector, 22 
Meadow Wave. Heston. Middles-x. . 

** THE GRAMOPHONE,”’’ Vols. 20, 21, 22, indices; 
beautifully bound; lot 63s.; dry air bowl 4s. 6d.— 
Vickers, 25 Granville Road, Bishops Auckland. 

TRISTAN £5 10s., Tannhauser £5. Rosenkava- 
lier £3 15s., Col. Bayreuth £3, Mahler 4th 35s., 
Das Liede £2, Elgar Violin 35s., Berlioz Fantastique 
35s., Don Quixote 27s. 6d., Dvorak 4th 27s. 6d., Bax 
3rd 25s., Delius Soc. 2 £2 La Mer, 3 Nocturnes, 
Ravel Piano, each 17s. 6d.—Benson, 11 Blenheim 
Road, Bickley, Kent. 

VERKIARTE NACHT PW.A.. 43s.; Tcha:kovs<ty 
Trio P.W.A., 50s.; Missa Solennis, 7 records, 45s.; 
Act 1, 2, 3 Die Walcure. 4s. per dsc; Marches, 
Schubert-Schnabel, 16s.; Quartet Rigoletto, Gigli, 
etc. 2ts.; Benvenito C llini, 15s.; D ath and Trens- 
figuration, 25s.; Chaliapin, 10s. each, etc.—Donald- 
son. 32 West Stewart Street Greenock. 

VOCAL DELETIONS. Martinelli, Pattiera, Granda, 
Melba, Tauber; many othcrs; s.a.e.—7 Hunslet Road, 
Birm ngham ?? 

VOIGT PICK-UPS.—Pair of matched Voigt Mov- 
ing Coil Light-weight (post-war) Pick-ups; fitted 
with special Diamond Stylus Points; complete with 
Corrector Units; in perfect condition. Price £28, 
complete; or near offer.—Write Box No. 1718. 

VOIGT Domestic Corner Reflector Horn; complete 
unit and Rectifier £90, or near offer.—Grose, 
Lodge, Falmouth 










































































VOLS. 23. 24, 25, ‘‘ GRAMOPHONE,”’ Ils. 6d vol.; 
Parts: September to May, Vol. 21; Five Nos. Vol. 22; 
the lot £2 2s.—Allen, 5 Herrick Road, Birmingham. 

13 SOUTH AFRICAN ‘S.nger’’ Bantu Records. 
New. Offers. Also American jazz’rebop records: s a.e. 
—Deta ls. Phillips. 44 Tivoli Park Av nue. Margate. 








160 CLASSICAL RECORDS including 24 major 
works; mostly in Albums; fibred; sold separately; 
S. London Area.—Box No. 1719. 


Fuly, 1948 
__MISCELLANEOUS 


= VACANCY occurs for a smart young Sales -lady, 
Salesman, of refined appearance, with a good 
RS ~ of Swing and Classical Records, for N.W. 
London. Preference will be given to an agg 

with previous Sales experience, who can order wi 
discretion, and organise Records Dept. Salary, = 
commiss.on on sales, offered, with excellent prospects 
to Manage Records Section. Accommodation will be 
provided if necessary. Please state commencing 
a. age, experience, if single, etc, to Box No. 








~ GENTLEMAN, large collection, would like to meet 
young lady or gentleman keenly interested in con- 
certs, recorded classical music. Ealing and West 
London district.—Box No 

PROFESSIONAL STUDENT, 33 (London) working 
in environment of restricted interes wishes to 
meet young lady sharing wide interests, eaens 
Contemporary Music and Arts.—Box No. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN, good oetane — in- 
terest in classical music; complete knowledge of 

Record catalogues; desires position in Record Retail 
establishment; any part of England considered.— 
Box No. 1709 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN (22) possess.ng large Record 
Collection, wishes.to contact young on | concert goer 
and/or By in London area.—Box No. 1815. 

YOUNG MAN Record Collector, concert goer, 
wishes to meet young lady interested in good music; 
Midland _area.—Box_1809. 

YOUNG MAN (21), enthusiastic concert goer and 
‘‘ Gramophile,’’ wishes to meet youns lady interested 
in the Modern and Classical Repertoire alike, with a 
view to ‘‘ Prom.”’ going together.—Box No. 1848. 

YOUNG MAN, 22 (London), keen Gramophile, 
wishes to meet young lady interested in classical 
music.—Box No. 1748. 

YOUNG MAN (22) would like to meet others 
interested in Recorded Music; Southport.—Box No. 
1751. 
































YOUNG MAN (25) wishes to meet young lady in- 
terested in classical and light music; St. Albans, 
Watford areas, or North London.—Box No. 1880. 





TRADE 


Rates for this sectidn—sixpence per word—with a 
minimum charge of eight shillings. 

A LARGE SELECTION of fibre-played classical 
Records, including many deletions; catalogue sent on 
request; postal service.—R. J. Rogers, Church Street, 
Highbridge, Somerset. 

ALLAN’S SUSCRIPTION LIBRARY is a high-class 
subscription library of 4,000 records; postal service; 

ALL KINDS OF CLASSICAL RECORDS. We 
specialise in the best fibre-played modern Recordings 
of Symphonies, Concertos, Chamber and Vocal Works, 
including foreign and deletions. Your enquiries for 
special wants are welcomed, and our comprehensive 
and interesting monthly catalogue is available on 
request; delivery in London area, and postal service 
to the Provinces.—K. Holman, 143 The Greenway, 
Ickenham, Middlesex. “Ruislip 2518. 

AMPLIFIERS, Feeder Units and high quality Flec- 
tronic Products, by Martin Slater Radio, 96, Wardour 
Street, London, Wi. Ger. 4€81. 

A POSTAL RECORD LIBRARY.—Deletions, etc., 
included; catalogue 6d. post free.—A. H. Buckley, 
42 Avenue Rise, Bushey, Herts. 

COLLECTORS’ CORNER. Specialists in unusual 
and deleted Recordings; foreign, deletions, historics, 
fibred Records at tax-free prices; large stock of 
FFRR Recordings.—Collectors’ Corner, 211 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C.2; opposite the Prince’s 
Theatre. Telephone: Temple Bar 5614. 

CONSULT MARTIN SLATER RADIO on any prob- 
lem regarding sound reproduction, including the 
modification or modernisation of your existing equip- 
ment.—96 Wardour Street, London, W.1. Ger. 4681. 



































EIGHT WATTS UNDISTORTED with independent 
bass and treble controls and built-in pre“amplifier. 
The Cadenza, by Martin Slater Radio, 96 Wardour 
Street, London, W.1. Ger. 4681. 

FIBRED CLASSICS FOR SALE.—Send s.a.e, for 
list.—Farley Radio Service, 23 Thomas Street, S.E.18. 
Woolwich 3631 ° wdine hoe 

HIGH PRICES OFFERED for your unwanted — 
classical Records; meee or small lots; please 
for quotation.— R. J. Rogers, Church Street, High. 
bridge, Somerset. 














H.M.V, RADIO and Television Service Engineer 
undertakes private repairs, conversions, etc., to all 
makes of receivers and high quality amplifiers; special 
high quality instruments built to specification; tech- 
nical advice given; immediate attention any district. 
—Herbert Wilcox, 40 Northiam, Woodside Park, N.12. 
PRimrose 6725. HILIside 7076, 











MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


4 George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


| OXENHOPE, Near. KEIGHLEY 


| TH 








SHOP 


We give the best cash and Role ibe 
ae us pam wee UF. whole libraries or 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 








_ = 
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XI 


The “Connoisseur” is proved by trade tests 


Exhaustive trade tests have substantiated our claims for P 
os ae RESPONSE CURVE (onnoisseur PICK - UP 
the *‘ Connoisseur ” pick-up. 


| VOLT AMS 










If you are a music-lover with a sensitive ear, you will be eos 
unable to resist the charm of the ‘‘ Connoisseur.”” For the wos 
‘“‘ Connoisseur ” brings you living music. se 
. — . FREQUENCY wces - , 
Hear the crisp, scintillating notes of the triangle, the ated cee 
delicate tones of the oboe ; hear the thunderous crashing of RESISTIVE LOAD 100.000 £1 COUPLED tA ON SEC OF TRANSFORMER 


the drums and the mellow depths of 
the bassoon ; here indeed 
is quick, warm, exciting 
music ; music with 

LIFE 


1. Every ‘* Connoisseur ’’ pick-up is hand-tested and passed 
) to +2DB of above response curve. 









2. Our new type damping material working in gap direct on 
to armature does not affect bass resonance point. 


3. The required downward pressure is_1.1/3 0zs., which has 
been achieved without counter-balancing or springs. 


4. Being a constant velocity device bass compensation is 
The Connoisseur required in the amplifier and alteration of high fre- 


Pick- quencies to suit individual recordings. 
CCire=-l ; ' 

P 5- Output direct from pick-up .. is .. I volt. 
Made by: b., With transformer coupled ‘3 “ .. 5 volt. 


A. R. SUGDEN & CO. (ENGINEERS) LTD., BRIGHOUSE, YORKS 











WALLACE HEATON 


LTD. 
10 H.M. THE King '26-127, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.! 





SUPPLIERS OF 


PHOTOGRAPHIC Telephone: MAYFAIR 7511 


EQUIPMENT 





We Guarantee 
A Sound Equipment 


Specialist in high fidelity sound reproduction. Let us quote you 
for a complete record reproducing equipment. 


——s 72 





WE CAN SUPPLY FROM STOCK £ s. d. 

The Trixonic Concert reproducer... eee .. 24413 3 

Acoustical amplifier, Type QA12/P 30 0 0 

Acoustical Lt. Labyrinth speaker ... 19 10 0 

Acoustical scratch filter, Type 20... 2 0 0 

Wharfedale corner cabinet .. _ 48 10 0 

Wharfedale speaker units, Golden 10in. _ 310 0 

- - » W10C/3 700 

” ” 0: Wis 615 0 

piso - crossover units 315 0 

\s. P. EL , »» volume controls “ _ i 7 6 
core aw TW! 1) Sou Martin Slater amplifier for M/C pickups 32 ll O 
sais of feioc al \ ment Wilkins & Wright P.U. and equaliser 712 4 
riipment ng® \\\\\ Connoisseur P.U., few left ... 318 9 
. LecTRIC ei. ta Lexington Senior P.U. 614 6 
TRIX Et | Tote seu Matching transfor for s 113 2 
rhe aeglt Fone é es atching tra mer, for same - 








Londons Winans $ or do Cable® don Lexington Sapphire needle... ... —... i 16 
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CHARLES BRITAIN RADIO LTD.—Specialists in 
Quality Amplifiers. 

MODEL D5/6.—Designed for the home, this model 
gives exceptionally good quality where a large amount 
of volume is unnecessary. £10 10s. complete with 
8-inch Rola Speaker; 6-watts push-pull output. 

MODEL D5 8.—Similar to the above, complete with 
10-inch Rola Speaker, giving a larger output and 
better bass reproduction. £12, 

MODEL S85. 10.—-This model is designed for the 
Gramophone Societies, giving a large distortionless 
output when needed. 10 watts push-pull output. Com- 
plete with Vitavox or Goodmans 12-inch Speaker. 
£ 


18. 

MODEL D7 12.—Duo-Channel. This model is 
designed for the connoisseur. It is actually two 
amplifiers on the same chassis. The output to each 
speaker can be varied, thereby increasing the bass 
or treble as desired. Price, complete with two 
speakers, £24. 

Please send for descriptive leaflet *‘G’’ 
technical details of our various models. 

Charles Britain Radio, Ltd,, Radio House, 2 Wilson 


giving the 
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NATIONAL RADIO SERVICE and Television Com- 
pany, the leading radio and television service organ- 
isation in the country; repairs to all makes of re- 
ceivers, high quality amplifiers, etc.; we build and 
modernise high quality instruments to your specifica- 
tion; free technical advice gladly given; immediate 
service, collection, etc., Home Counties; Provinces by 
arrangement.—All communications to 63 High Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. PRImrose 6725. 


OVER 10,000 RECORDS FOR SALE at much reduced 
prices; make it a regular call; open daily from 11 





a.m, to 5.30 p.m. (closed on Thursdays) or send six-- 


pence for monthly list.—H. C. Uarridge. 3 Lisle 
Street, London, W.C.2. Telephone Gerrard 7108. 
PLUSAGRAM (A.C.) AUTOCHANGE CONSOLE.— 
Record storage; £34; also B.S.R. Record Players 
(A.C.) with pick-up and auto-stop, £7 12s. — 
Lozells Electric, 106 Lozells Road, Birmingham. 








PORTABLE GRAMOPHONES (non-electric) in new 
condition; guaranteed; list, stamp.—Lunts, 4 Wood- 
land Grove, Woodthorpe, Nottingham. 


PRIVATE LIBRARIES of Classical Records pur- 
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SPECIAL EQUIPMENT to order, including dire: 
disc recording and ciné amplifiers; quotations on 
request.—Martin Slater Radio, 96 Wardour Stree: 
London, W.1. Ger. 4681. 

SYKES (MUSIC) LTD., for Piano, Radio, Band 
Instruments, Music.—Send your enquiries, 22 Albion 
Flace, Leeds 1. 


THE ENOCK PICK-UP is now available in limited 
quantities; moving coil licensed under Patent No. 
538,058 with precision made polished diamond stylus: 
weight at needle point, 3 oz.; mo resonances within 
the recorded range; price £36 15s. inc. tax.—Fu]] 
particulars from Joseph Enock Ltd., 237a High Street. 
Brentford, Middlesex. EALing 8103. 


THE MORDAUNT DUPLEX REPRODUCER. a; 
used in the ENOCK instrument, is now available 
separately; folded horn bass unit and new high note 
reflector of original design, giving exceptional], 
smooth response from 40-20,000 c.p.s.; even distribu- 
tion over a wide angle; reproduction has an ‘“ atmos- 
phere ’’ and realism hitherto unattainable; price (ex 
works), 98 gms. in white wood, skeleton form £838. 











Street, London, E.C.2. ; Tel. Bishopsgate 2966. 
MONOMARKS.--Permanent London addres. letters 

re-directed; confidential; 5s. p.a.—Write BCM 20 Newport Court, London, W.C.2. Gerrard 8589, 

MONO6K, W.C.l. 0 oat RECORDS.—Largest stock of Classic and Swing in 
M.S.R.—-the symbol of high quality in sound repro- Essex; post your orders; 24 hour service.—Fishers, 

Suction. Martin Slater Radio, 96 Wardour Street, 200-211 North Street, Romford, Essex. ’*Phone: Rom. 

London, , w 3986. 


please send for particulars, or better still, let us 
demonstrate.—Joseph Enock Ltd., 273a High Street. 
Brentford, Middlesex. EALing 8103. 


WANTED.—Operatic Vocals of every descr pticn: 
espescially high prices paid for very old wre-electric 
records.—-H. C. Harridge, 3 Lisle Street, Lonaon. 
W.C.2. ’Phone Gerrard 7108. 


THE RECORD COLLECTOR 


3 Lisle Street, London, W.C.2 Tel.: Gerrard 7108 We have large stocks of slightly used records. Many deletions, foreign opera- 


tics, ets, etc., etc. Overseas buyers are invited to write for our 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST RECORD © POSTAL SERVICE csoianien list of rare G & T vocals. , 


EVERY TYPE OF RECORD BOUGHT, SOLD AND EXCHANGED Postal Service only | 
Open Daily (except Thursday) from I! a.m. to 5.30 p.m. ROSS, COURT & CO., I4a Gloucester Street, Brighton. 


OVERSEAS CLIENTS SPECIALLY CATERED FOR Tel. : Brighton 8886 Telegrams : Rococo, Brighton 


AMERICAN COLLECTORS 


are invited to write for lists of Vocal Rarities to be issued periodically, 
also MUSIC HALL artists, PPANO SOLOS, VIOLIN SOLOS, OUT-OF-PRINT 
Orchestral sets, in fact EVERYTHING ON DISCS. TELL US YOUR WANTS. 


THE COLLECTORS SHOP 
(U.S.A. & OVERSEAS DEPT.) 
23, Rose Street Off Long Acre, London, W.C.2. Phone : Temple Bar 7319 


GRAMOPHONE RECORD |e iinet coutgeawes 


chased for cash to any amount; fair and generous 
prices given for fibred discs.—The Collectors’ Shop, 

















H. C. HARRIDGE 























THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


We buy all kinds of Classical Records, Foreign Operatic Vocals, ete. Best 
prices given. A constantly changing stock of all kinds of secondhand records. 
Call in and look around. Many deletions. NoLists. Callers only. 

Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought and Sold 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY LTD. 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone : GER. 9589 















































THE CONCERTO THE KI 
SUPPLEMENT 12 watts—B triodes plus rectifier 5 watts_7 valves. 
Separate treble and bass controls a this specification with any 

You may subscribe to our RECORD SUPPLEMENT and with two seeps of bass boost. Dis- | Ooze, yw? -- yy w 

keep informed of all im»ortant American and European at 12 watts (independently certified | feed-back, distortion less than 1%. . 

releases, for 6/— yearly, starting with january, 1948, figures) Acnitebio os'a kit 63 ens. 17 on 

issue. Remittance should be sent to Mr. C. L. Pollard, £27.10.0 Blue print separately 2/6 gs. 

49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. Both Amplifiers are designed to take any type of Pick-up. Moving Coil, Moving aie 
lron, or Crystal, without additional pre-Amplifiers or Tone correction. Radio F 
input sockets are provided _ use —_ 1 eeeuenneal provides 15, 7 and ’ 

Che (Gramophone Shop ? dnc és Send stamps for fully illustrated catalogue of Amplifiers, Pick-ups and Speakers. “FT 

(No branches anywhere) CHARLES AMPLIFIERS LTD:le Palace Gate ; 

18 EAST 48th STREET; NEW YORK 17, N.Y. Kensington “W's Phone : WEStern 3350 $ 
( 

B 


The $.10 amplifier ALL THE LATEST RECORDS . 


;' CLASSICAL — SWING — POPULAR ( 
for those who demand the finest HEAR THEM AT OUR MUSIC SALONS 

° ° Experienced Assistants will help and Advise - 

possible reproduction in 








RECORD PLAYERS T 
10 watts of output with less than 0.5°,, distortion. PORTABLE GRAMOPH ONES 


sf . y a , a r > “. a . 
Pull,tone corre ction for any mode mm pick up, plus LATEST MODELS AVAILABLE FROM STOCK 
variable controls -for individual balancing. Price £40. _ 


RADIOGRAMS AND TELEVISION 


CITY SALE & EXCHANGE (1929) LTD. ™ 


4 Doors West of Ludgate Circus 
90/94 FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C.4. Central 9391/2 








Full details and specifications from 


S. S. ELECTRONICS LTD. 
(Dept.G.D.5) 8a, Byron Rd., Harrow, Mddx. ’Phone : Underhill 0044/5 














QUERY COUPON.—This coupon must be cut out 
and attached to any enquiry, together with a 
stamped addressed envelope if a personal reply is 
desired relating to matter Editorial or Technical. HU 
It does not refer to display or classified adver- 

tisements. Available until July 31st 
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For 


: RECORDS 
E 


Comprehensive stocks of records of every 
type—Operas, Symphonies, Light Music, 
Dance, Swing, etc. At Levy’s you can listen 
in comfort and be assured of every courtesy 
and attention. 


RADIOGRAMS 


and 


TELEVISION 


All the latest models, all the best makes, 
and the speediest deliveries. You are 
cordially invited to inspect our stock with- 
out obligation. 


GRAMOPHONES 


and 


PLAYING TABLES 


We strongly advise our friends to buy now. 
The latest drive to increase exports is 
almost certain to reduce supplies once more. 
We are always happy to arrange demon- 
strations. 


Tax reduction of 33}% on all Radio and 
Television Receivers. 


9 
Estd. Sevys 1890 


Tel. 19, High Street 
ROYal 4656 Whitechapel, E.! 
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Evidence of PROGRESS 


The illustration above shows an ACOUSTICAL product 
of ten years ago—an amplifier designed for high quality 
reproduction of records and radio programmes. 

Using push-pull triodes throughout—RC coupled through- 
out—independent treble, middle and bass controls, etc., 
it was considered about the best that could then be 
obtained. Indeed the circuit is often specified today for 
high quality reproduction. 


A comparison of the performance with that of the QA12/P 


QO-“nCS 
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U 
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reveals the extent of recent developments. & & 
PRE-WAR QAI2/P improvement achieve ' * 
Output deviation 3 db. 0-3 db. Individual instruments 
within 20-20,000 c.p.s. and their relative har- 
range monics are balanced 


seven times more 
accurately than before. 








-—the ,Adaptable Aerial 








Frequency range 30-15,000 15-30,000 The range of reproduc- 
within + Idb. c.p.s. c.p.s. tion extended by 2 

octaves. Simple to fix and supplied with 
Total distortion at 10 2% 0-1% 20 times less distortion. 


universal bracket for mounting; on 
window-ledge or frame in a few 


watts. (Both models 
rated 10-12 watts.) 









































Sensitivity (r.m.s. 2v. ‘001 5v. ' minutes, in the most convenient 
ra pewites Al m.s. for ad 0-00! 5v 120 times greater sensi- iti ; 
a for hy ~~ Position. 
Background noise pick-ups with no back- , of s , 
(equivalent r.m.s. at microvolts. microvolt. a increase whatso- The Silmount Aerail is telescopic 
input). " and ideal for flats, etc. It is the 
Background for equal | —65db —80db Background noise lowest priced practical aerial on 
(low) gain. ceteesd 0 tom Sees the market and a notable addi- 
hearing. tion to the Antiference range. 
Load impedence. 2 12 Better dampi f loud- . : 
Daseal taaabunen. speaker resonances. Comytnesauchane 2 1 
rac e , . ° Me- ae 
Treble and bass Variable Variable Wider range of controls sulated lead-in wire, fix- 
controls. mene S stope ot and slopes of qomeets ing screws, and clear LIST 
osts an oosts an more accurately design o? , 
cuts. cuts. for small room Seconing - yy on a ae instructions. PRICE 
conditions. , surface surface 
— “ee NTIFERENC 
2708 


LIMITED 


@=Acvusticar oo 


67, BRYANSTON STREET, MARBLE ARCH, 
Manufacturing Company Limited LONDON, W.I 


Telephone: PADdington 7253-4-5 





HUNTINGDON Tel: Huntingdon 361 
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Singing with Orchestra the stupendous 


new hit NATURE BOY also 


You can’t be true, Dear 






Singing with Ray Sinatra and his Orchestra 
More than you Know — from 
* Great Day”’ ; Stars in my Eyes 
—from film “The King Steps 
- B 

























one \ BD 1206 
™~ ‘\ 
\ 
Singing with Orchestra 
the Lawrence Wright popular number 
A MAN’S SONG 
also My dear, Remember 
. B - 
~ 9655 ; 

BOSTON PROMENADE ORCHESTRA VAUGHN MONROE =e ane . 
cond. by ARTHUR FIEDLER . ance, Ballerina, Dance ; Ma-Ha-Lani-Papa- 
Intermezzo—from Film “Escape to Further selection of Doo - + = + - - - BD 1208 

Happiness’’; Brazil - - - ~- Bo660 
July Records THE SKYROCKETS ORCHESTRA 
THE MELACHRINO STRINGS — Pll stop loving You ; Tonight you’re oe 
cond, by GEORGE MELACHRINO ” 
Kiss me Again ; By the Sleepy Lagoon B 9658 SPIKE JONES and his City Slickers JOE LOS$ and his Orchestra 

Pass the Biscuits, Mirandy; The Jones Nature Boy ; Down by the Old Mill Stream 
PETER DAWSON with Orchestra Laughing Record - - - - BD1207 BD 6012 
The Smuggler’s Song; Drake - - B 9657 Be Mine; Lonesome Lane- - ~- BD6o13 


Swing Music 1948 Series 





TOMMY DORSEY 204d his Orchestra 
Nevada; Chicago - - - - = Bo661 


iemeemenianaaiaes MLL 


Bless this House; If I can help “sone \ 


PTR ALAA at Me UW AAST a 
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